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DOING HIS BEST. 


CHAPTER I. 
A SCHOOL-HOUSE THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


EACON CHATFORD reached up to the 
old-fashioned clock case, opened it, and took 
out a key. 

“Here, boys!” he cried to the youngsters 
in the kitchen, “which of you is going to 
unlock the school-house and build’a good fire 
for the master this morning? I guess you 
are the lad, Phineas! ” 

“Let the master build his own fires,” mut- 
way tered Phineas. “ Masters always have done 
Sa it in our deestrict, and they will, for all me.” 

“Tl do it,” said one of his companions, 

| stepping forward. 
“T ll go too, if Jack does!” and Phineas 
| sprang to get possession of the key. A scuf- 
fle ensued, for it was already in Jack’s hand, 

& and he was not inclined to give it up. 

| “There, there, boys!” said the deacon, 

“it’s nothing you need quarrel about. Both 

go, if you want to. The school-house may 

need brushing up a little, for though it was 

ZW left in good order when Annie’s school closed, 

some roguish boys have been in at one of the windows since, I meant to 
have it seen to, but forgot all about it.” 


“The day you ’ve looked forward to so long, Jack, has come at last,” said 
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Mrs. Chatford, smiling. “I wish Phineas was half as eager for school as 
you are.” 

“ Maybe I should n’t care any more about it than he does, if I had had 
as much of it,” said Jack: “I’ve a good deal of lost/time to make up.” 

“You’ve been making it up pretty well since you came to live with us, 
I should think, by Annie’s account. She says you can do as hard sums 
as Phineas can, — and I know you can read as well.” 

“Ho!” sneered Phineas, enviously; “guess you don’t know! You 
have n’t heard me read as well as I can; and as for ciphering,—I can 
cipher him into the middle of next week! I can cipher his legs off!” 

“T hope you won’t try,” replied Jack; “I’ve no legs to spare!” 

“Phin’s great at bragging,” said the elder son, Moses, good-naturedly. 
“But if he don’t take care, before winter’s over he won’t be in sight of 
Jack’s coat-tails, in ciphering or anything else.” 

Phin, not knowing what else to say, fell back upon a celebrated blunder 
of Jack’s, asking derisively, —‘ Read the Bible much lately, Jack? vad 
do ye remember Joseph’s ‘coat of many collars’? O Jack!” 

Jack paid no attention to this taunt; but, hastily changing his coat and 
vest, combing his hair, and taking his books and slate under his arm, he 
started for the school-house, accompanied by Phin. et 

“There comes old. Lion!” cried Phin. “Don’t send him back! I tell 
you ! le’’s make him lie down under our seat, and then, if the master goes 
to lick us, set him on!” 

But Jack did not seem to regard this lively idea as altogether practicable. 
Calling the dog to his side, he began to reason with him. 

“See here, old fellow! you’re a mighty knowing dog, hut you’re not 
quite up tg the spelling-book ; do you think you are? Did n’t know we were 
going to school, did you? ”T would make the children laugh and play, to 
see a dog at school. Don’t be silly. Good by!” 

“T believe he understands you!” said Phin. Indeed, the dog, after 
standing for some time and watching the boys as they went down the road, 
turned about and trotted homewards, like the reasonable dog he was. 

I’ll be inside the school-house first,” then said Phin. “Bet my knife 
against yours.” 

“O, pshaw! you know I can run faster than youcan. I don’t want to 
get your knife away from you,” said Jack. 

But Phin insisted. ‘Come, you don’t dare take me up!” He spoke so 
confidently that Jack, never suspecting the treachery that might lurk behind 
the wager, accepted it; and at the word “ Now!” from Phin, they started. 
Jack soon outstripped him; and Phin, laughing, fell into a slow walk. 

“T ll have a good fire by the time you get there !” cried Jack from a dis- 
tance of several rods, and felt in his pocket for the key. Not finding it, he 
explored his other pockets. “Hullo, Phin! have you seen the key?” 

“ I saw you put it in your pocket; and now, if you have lost it —” 

* You ’ve got it, you rogue ! ” 

Phin laughed. “Now who’ll be in the school-house first? O Jack! 
What do you say now?” 
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“I say you’re a first-class pickpocket. Never mind. I w#// win the 
bet now!” 

“You can’t get in without the key!” 

“See if I can’t!” 

“Hold on!” shouted Phin, as Jack began to run again. “Tll go back 
home! Ill throw the key into the ditch, if you don’t wait for me!” 

Deaf to these boyish threats, Jack kept on running, and soon reached 
the old red brick school-house at the corners. It stood a little back from 
the two roads which there crossed each other; but there was no fence, 
no yard about it, only a strip of hard-trodden ground before the door, in 
the angle formed by the two streets. The roadside was the playground. 
Not a shade-tree was near. Behind the school-house was a field, enclosed 
by a zigzag fence. This came up to opposite corners of the house, the brick 
walls of which completed the enclosure, and made a saving of rails. 

Jack tried the padlock on the door, and, finding that it could not be 
opened without a key, took a convenient rail from the fence, and put it up 
to one of the windows. These were placed high, to prevent school-children 
within from looking out, and rogues without from getting in. He climbed 
up the rail, and found that the window-fastenings had already been forced, 
as Mr. Chatford conjectured. He raised the sash, and, entering head fore- 
most, let himself down by his hands upon a broad desk or counter within. 

“O, that ain’t fair!” cried Phin, coming around the corner just in time 
to see the pair of legs disappear; “ breaking into a winder !. I should think 
you ’d tried that once too often a’ready! Got took up for it, any way. I 
bet I’d be in the door first; and here I am! I'll take that knife, if you 
please,” added Master Chatford, confidently putting out his hand as he 
came in through the entry. 

“You thought I was going to call on you for your knife, and said that 
to get the start of me,” laughed Jack. “ But I don’t want your knife.” 

“ Do you know, that’s Squire Peternot’s lot behind the school-house, and 
it’s his rail you took? Better look out for the old man; he’s got a grudge 
against you!” said Phin. 

“I was just going to put the rail back and bring in my books,” said Jack. 

“ Put ’em on this desk, and hurry, or some other fellers ll be here. This 
is the boys’ side, and these are the best seats in the house, — close to the 
door ; we can cut out first when school’s dismissed.” 

Jack was not anxious to share that privilege with Phin; indeed, he would 
have preferred mof to sit with that young gentleman in school. But Phin, 
notwithstanding his taunts and sneers, had a vast respect for Jack’s courage 
and prowess, and determined to make him his champion that winter against 
the oppression of the big -boys. So, while Jack was preparing to kindle a 
fire in the great oblong stove that stood on a broad brick hearth in the 
centre of the room, Phin placed the books on a shelf under the counter, 
and, to establish still more securely their claim to the spot, set up his slate, 
on which he had written in a coarse, uneven hand, this notice to all whom 
it might concern ; — 
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The counter extended about three sides of the room, sloping from a 
level strip against the wall, and jutting over a bench of heavy plank. 
The strip was just wide enough to hold inkstands and books, while the 
counter was designed for a writing-desk. The narrow edge of it also served 
as the back to the pupils’ seats when their faces were turned towards the 
centre of the room. When one wished to turn the other way, he lifted his 
legs, made a pivot of his spinal column, whirled about on the bench, to 
which his trousers assisted in giving a notable polish, dropped his lower 
extremities under the counter, and was supposed to be absorbed in his 
studies with his face towards the wall. 

Before the bench was a narrow aisle, just wide enough for a file of pupils 
to pass through; and still inside of that was a low bench for the smaller 
ones, extending, like the other, about three sides of the room, except where 
a passage was cut through it midway, for the use of those occupying the 
seats behind it. This low bench had a back to it, very convenient for the 
big boys behind to rest their feet upon, — too much so sometimes for the 
satisfaction of the little ones, who did not like the feeling of muddy boot- 
soles and square toes against their sides and shoulders. It was considered 
a point of discipline in those days not to permit the big boys to annoy the 
small ones in that way. 

All this wood-work was of soft pine, which offered tempting facilities to 
youthful artists for practice with their jack-knives. There was hardly a 
square foot of bench or counter in which some ingenious blade had not 
hollowed out an imaginary canoe, or carved coarse images of tomahawks, 
horses, and canal-boats, — not to mention fox-and-geese boards, and many 
a hack and cut made in the mere effervescence of youthful spirits, without 
apparent artistic design. 

The foundations of the house having yielded a little, the end walls were 
diversified by two surprising cracks, running in irregular lines from top to 
bottom. These had been filled with mortar, making the red brickwork 
look as if severed by streaks of dingy-gray lightning ; and the house had 
been kept from tumbling by two iron rods passed crosswise through it and 
made fast outside the walls. The rods served also to encourage in the 
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pupils the performance of gymnastic feats; and Phin told Jack that often, 
in the absence of the master, he had seen.a dozen or twenty boys hanging 
and swinging from them like so many monkeys. 

The boys could at first discover very few marks of mischief done by the 
rogues who had forced the window-fastenings. The master’s table was 
placed legs upward on the stove ; and on the blackboard was scrawled this 
imperfectly spelled and recklessly punctuated sentence: “ Multiply cation, 
Is, vexasion devizon Is, as, Bad, the, rule of, 3 It, pusles Me, and, practis, 
Makes, Me, Mad.” 

And now, Jack having succeeded in starting a fire in the stove, a more 
serious piece of mischief was discovered. The smoke poured out into the 
room, and, looking up, he saw that an elbow of the pipe was wanting. 
Search was made for it with tearful eyes in vain, until Phin suggested that 
it must be “up garret.” 

Over one corner of the room was a scuttle, the lid of which was imper- 
fectly closed ; and Jack, convinced that the missing elbow was there, made a 
spring for it. From the counter he swung himself upon the iron rod, and 
from the iron rod he managed to reach the opening above it. ° 

“It’s dark as Egpyt up here !” he cried, pushing back the lid, and thrust- 
ing his- head’ into the hole. Getting his feet upon the rod, he stood up, 
with the upper half of his body in the black attic, and felt all about as far 
as his hands could reach. Soon Phin heard something rattle; and then 
Jack cried, “ Here it is! catch it!” 

Down came the elbow, and after it the old school-house broom. “ Here’s 
something else,” said Jack, — “I don’t know what. Look!” 

“It’s the old iron basin they keep water in on the stove,” said Phin. 
“ The shovel and poker must be up there too; I don’t see them anywhere.” 

Shovel and poker were both found; and at last Jack, with dusty coat 
and tumbled hair, dropped from the iron rod. 

“T never should have thought of looking up there for anything,” he said. 

“Nor I,” said Phin; “but one noon two winters ago, some fellers threw 
the master’s hat up there while he was talking with the girls in the entry. 
He didn’t miss it till school was out at night, when all the scholars had 
gone home; he looked and looked for it, and finally went ta. his boarding- 
place with his red silk handkerchief tied over his head. He came to the 
school-house next morning, with three big hickory whips on his shoulder, — 
and there was his hat on the table, just where he had left it! It was all 
a mystery to him, and would have been to this day, I suppose, if he had n’t 
licked the truth out of one of the fellers that looked guilty.” 


CHAPTER II. 
JACK’S FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. 


WHILE Phin was telling this story, Jack had placed the table under the 
opening in the stove-pipe, got upon it, and restored the elbow. Just as he 
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was getting down, half a dozen boys with books and slates under their arms 
came stamping and shouting into the room. 

“ Hullo!” said one of them, making a rush for the seats Phin had chosen, 
“T guess not!” 

“ Not what, Lon Gannett ?”? demanded Phin. 

“TI guess Phin Chatford and Jack Hazard don’t o-c-k-e-p-y this seat! 
Me and Rant come early a purpose to git it, did n’t we, Rant!” 

“So did we. Come!” screamed Phin, “let our books be! Jack! Jack! 
don’t let him !” 

“Look here, young man!” said Jack, “what right have you to that 
seat ?” 

“I’ve as much right to it as you have,” muttered Lon ; — “ who be you?” 

“Tt seems I’m a foolish sort of fellow,” replied Jack. ‘I was so green 
as to believe Phin when he said there was honor among the boys here, 
and that if one laid claim to a seat by putting his books in it, the others 
would respect that claim. J don’t care anything about the seat.” 

“Nor I,” said Lon. “Come, Rant, le’’s go over in the corner here.” 

“Don’t touch any of my things again!” said Phin, threateningly, repla- 
cing his books ; “if you do you ’Il ketch it!” 

“Yes, you feel perty smart now you’ve got another boy to back ye!” 
said Lon. “Say! is it true the trustees have hired that Dinks feller, Peter- 
not’s nephew, to teach the school? He’s no great shakes!” 

“He'll make shakes of you ’fore the winter’s out,” said Phin, inclined 
to defend his father’s choice of a teacher. ‘ Anyhow, he’s the best that 
offered himself.” 

More boys came in, with more stamping and shouting; then the girls 
began to arrive; and soon the school-room was pretty well filled with 
pupils, talking, laughing, drumming on the stove-pipe, throwing caps, open- 
ing and shutting the windows, playing tag, and making miscellaneous con- 
fusion. All at once there was a hush. A young man with a complacent 
smile and a good many pimples on his face, a large breastpin in his shirt 
and a heavy ruler in his hand, had entered unobserved. This was Mr. Byron 
Dinks, the new master. 

The boys seemed to feel a sudden need of fresh air, and rushed out to 
enjoy it. Gathering in a group a few rods from the school-house, the largest 
among them held a council. 

“See that big ruler?” said one. “I shouldn’t like to get it over my 
head!” 

“Who’s afraid?” said another. “I could twist that out of his hand 
quicker ’n lightnin’, and lay it over his own head! He’d better not begin 
savage with us!” 

“You ’d better be careful how you begir with him,” said Moses Chatford, 
who had just arrived. ‘“ Boys can just as well have a pleasant school as a 
hard one, if they try. Where’s Jack ?” 

“He went over to Sellick’s to wash his hands, after mending the stove- 
pipe,” said Phin. “There he comes. Hullo! what ye laughing at, Jack?” 
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“ At one of Sellick’s stories,” said Jack, coming up. “About the rods 
that hold the school-house together. He says the iron expands in hot 
weather, or when there’s a hot fire in the stove, and then the cracks open 
a little ; then the cold tightens them up again.” 

“ That’s a philosophical fact,” said Moses. “ Nothing to laugh at.” 

“ But hear the rest of it. He says he used to go to school in just such 
a school-house. A master taught there once who couldn’t govern the 
school; the children behaved so they drove him almost distracted, and he 
determined to quit, but he meant to have his revenge first. So one cold 
day he shut all the windows and the outside door, and built up a rousing 
fire, and by heating the rods opened the cracks; then he made all the chil- 
dren put their fingers in the cracks ;—they thought it fun! But all of a 
sudden he let the cold air in, and all the fingers got pinched, and all the 
children were caught! Then he took his hat and overcoat and nobody ever 
saw him again. The children screamed ‘all together so loud they were 
heard all over town, and everybody came running, and every parent caught 
every child by the legs and pulled, but the cracks nipped so close not a 
finger could be pulled out; and as nobody understood the philosophical 
fact about expanding the rods by making a big fire, the house had to be 
taken to pieces to save the children! But I can’t tell the story as he did,” 
added Jack. 

“One of Sellick’s big lies,” said Lon Gannett. “Hullo! there’s the 
ruler ! ” 

“‘ Rap — rap — rap-rap-rap !” went the ruler on the side of the door-post ; 
at which signal the boys went straggling in to their seats. 

“A little less noise!” cried the new master, rapping sharply on the table, 
“Take your seats! School has begun!” 

, 

The forenoon was mostly taken up in arranging classes. This was no 
easy task, as the school contained pupils of every age and degree, from the 
six-year-old learning his letters, up to the big girl and boy of seventeen and 
eighteen studying the “back part of the ’rithm’tic ” and natural philosophy. 
To add to the teacher’s perplexity, pupils who should have been in the 
same class had in many cases brought different books, which “ their folks ” 
expected them to use, in order to save the expense of new ones. 

“Who’s brought g’ographies?” said Mr. Byron Dinks. “Hush! we 
must have less noise!” Rap, rap! on the table. “All them that intend 
to study g’ography this winter will step out into the middle of the floor.” 

About a dozen boys and girls of various ages obeyed this summons, and 
arranged themselves in a line, toeing a crack before the stove. Some were 
bright and alert, others were dull-looking, careless, and slouching. A few 
had complete books and atlases, some had torn books, and some had no 
books at all. 

“Olney’s, — that’s right,” said the master, »eginning with one of the 
large girls. ‘“ How far have you studied ?” 

“T ve been through it once,” she replied with a simper. 
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“ You ’ll go into the first class. — See here, you little shaver !” — turning 
sharply on a very small boy behind him, — “if you don’t keep still I ’ll put 
you into the stove! head first ! — Olney’s, —all got Olney’s ? What’s this? 
You’ll have to get a new one; you can’t expect to get along with a piece 
of a book.” 

“There ’s only twenty-one pages of my book gone,” said the pupil thus 
addressed. “Our folks said I need n’t begin to study it till the others got 
up to page twenty-two, then I could pitch in.” 

“ You ’ve no book at all,” said the master, passing on to another. 

“ Ma said she guessed mabby I could look over with some other boy till 
she could get money to buy one,” was the answer, with a hanging head. 

“So, you ’re coming to school, are ye?” said Mr. Dinks, with a sarcastic 
smile, arriving at Jack. “I hope you will try to behave yourself.” 

Jack made no reply, but turned fiery red at this insinuating remark. 

“* Moses Chatford,’” said Byron, reading the name written on the fly-leaf 
of Jack’s geography. “ You’re going to use his book, are you.” 

“ He don’t study g’ography this winter,” said Jack. 

“ Well, how much have you ever studied it?” 

“T never studied it at all in school.” 

“ What did you study last winter ?” 

“I did n’t go to school last winter.” 

“ Well, the winter before ?” 

“I did n’t go to school then, either.” 

“ When did you go to school ?” demanded Mr. Dinks in a loud voice. 

Jack felt all eyes fixed upon him, while he stammered, — “ Four winters 
ago.” 

“How much have you ever been to school in your life ?” 

‘“ About seven weeks.” 

“ How happens it you never went any more? Where was ye brought up?” 

“TI never had much chance for schooling,” said Jack, his spirit rising; 
“and when I might have gone to school a little more, the master imposed 
upon me because I was ignorant, and that discouraged me.” 

Jack looked so straight into Byron’s eyes as he said this, that that gen- 
tleman changed color in his turn. 

“Hush, I say!” as a titter ran round the room. “Can you read?” 

* A little.” 

“Let me hear you. Begin there.” 

Jack was inclined to dash the book back into the master’s face, when he 
saw the lesson that was given him. But checking the unruly impulse, he 
read : —“ B, a, ba; b, e, be; b, i, bi; b, 0, bo; b, u, bu; b, y, by. C,a, 
€a; é, ¢, ces c, i, cis1c, 6, COs: ¢, By CLs Cc, Y, Cy,” 

“ That will do,” said the master, smiling, while the whole school laughed. 
“You read very well. Try this paragraph in your g’ography; see if you 
can read that.” 

Jack had been afraid that he would be afraid to read before large boys 
and girls who had been to school all their lives ; but now he feared nothing ; 
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he felt angrily defiant of everybody. He took the book, and read the 
paragraph through very much as he would have sawed a stick of wood 
to order; acquitting himself so much better, on the whole, than was 
expected, that the laughing ceased, and the master looked rather cha- 
grined. 

“If you have never been to school, where have you learned so 
much ?” 

“At Mr. Chatford’s, this last summer,” said Jack. “Miss Felton gave 
me private lessons ; and Moses has helped me a good deal.” 

“So have I,” spoke up Phineas. “I’ve showed him about his 
sums.” 

“You can put him in almost any class, and he’ll do, he ’ll come along,” 
said Moses from his seat. “He knows about as much as any boy of his 
age; and he can learn as fast as anybody I ever saw.” 

At this moment, the “little shaver” on the front seat, who had made a 
disturbance before, being at his mischief again, the master suddenly pounced 
upon him. 

“TI told you I’d put you in the stove!” Clutching him by the arm with 
one hand, he threw open the stove-door with the other, exposing a bed of 
burning coals. ‘ Now you go!” 

The child screamed and struggled in a paroxysm of fear, while some of 
the other children laughed, knowing of course that the master would not 
execute so horrible a threat. He seemed for a moment intent on stuffing 
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the little fellow into the fire; then, relenting, he said, “ Will you keep still, 
if 1 ll let you go ?— What are you laughing at?” turning to another little 
boy. 

“You would n’t put him in! you would n’t dare to,” said the latter, with 
a knowing smile. . 

“JT would n’t, hey? You'll sing another tune when I’ve burnt all the 
hair off your head!” And, catching up the second boy, Byron swung him 
in the air, then brought him down head foremost to the very mouth of the 
stove. The youngster’s wisdom forsook him at sight of the glowing coals, 
and he too began to struggle and scream with all his might. Having estab- 
lished the discipline of the little ones in this humane and pleasant manner, 
the master dropped his second victim, with a warning to take care how he 
behaved, or his hair would surely get a scorching, and then proceeded with 
the organization of his classes. 

The interruption had diverted attention from Jack, who was glad enough 
to sink again into obscurity. 


CHAPTER III. 
“STEP HEN” TREADWELL AND THE BIG BOYS. 


Tuus the winter school began. There were twenty-five scholars the first 
day, but this number was increased to about forty in the course of two or 
three weeks. Lastly some very large boys, who had been kept at home 
as long as they could work to any advantage on the farm, dropped in one 
by one, and took the lead in the out-door sports of the school, if not in the 
walks of learning. 

Jack was placed in the lower classes; and there existed a good deal of 
prejudice against him at first on account of his early life on the canal. He 
was no favorite with the master, for obvious reasons. Byron was evidently 
resolved to see no good in the lad who had had the famous quarrel with 
his uncle, Squire Peternot, and come off victorious. But Jack, though as 
fond of fun as any boy, had a motive in going to school which was shared 
by few. The feeling that he must make up for lost time stimulated his in- 
dustry ; and, being naturally quick to learn, he made rapid advancement, 
in spite of the master’s contempt and neglect. 

Out of doors, he was from the first an interesting character. His cele- 
brated escape from Constable Sellick had established his reputation as a 
lad of spirit, whom it might not be safe to insult. He was.regarded with 
curiosity by the girls, and with admiration tempered by dislike on the part 
of boys who envied him the fame of that exploit. He made no attempt to 
court the favor of any one, but minded his own business, and was always 
good-natured, modest, and independent. The Chatford boys, the Welby 
boys, and a few others who knew him, accepted him as a companion and 
playfellow, and the heartiness with which he entered into all their games 
soon conquered the prejudice of the rest. 
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A favorite sport, after the arrival of the big boys, was “snapping the 
whip.” The “whip” was composed of as many boys as could be prevailed 
upon to clasp hands in a line, with the largest and strongest at one end, 
and the smallest at the other, for a “snapper.” When all was ready, the 
leaders set out to run, each dragging the next in size after him; then when 
the whole line was in rapid motion, it was brought up with a wide sweep 
and a short turn, which was sure to break it in some weak part, and send 
the little ones flying away, heels over head, into some burying snowdrift. 
For the end of the “snapper” Step’Hen Treadwell was a popular choice ; 
and it was always great fun to see the vast and ever-increasing strides taken 
by his very short legs as the whip came round, and then his spreading arms, 
bulging cheeks, and staring eyes, and flying hair, as he span off into space, 
and rolled a helpless heap in the snow. 

Step Hen was a comical little fellow, about twelve years old, whose droll 
figure (he was very short and “chunky ”), clumsy and blundering ways, and 
woful want of spirit; had made him the butt of the school. His real name 
was not Step Hen, of course. It was Stephen. But once, having had the 
ill fortune to meet with it in his reading lesson, with his fatal facility for 
blundering he pronounced it just as it was spelled, and became from that 
day “Step Hen” to his delighted school-fellows. New-comers, thinking 
the nickname bore some humorous reference to his peculiar style of walking, 
adopted it at once ; and it bid fair to stick to him through life. 

Step Hen was often hurt, both in body and mind, by the rough usage of 
the big boys ; but he was so spiritless that a little coaxing or urging could 
nearly always prevail upon him to join again in their games, almost before 
his aches were over. 

One day some boys bent down a stout little hickory-tree which grew in 
a corner of the fence near the school-house ; and then cried, — “ Step Hen! 
Step Hen! Come and help us! we can’t hold it!” 

Step Hen felt flattered at being called upon to render his powerful assist- 
ance. He ran and caught hold of the bent-down top, throwing his whole 
weight upon it as if he had been a young giant. Then all the other boys, 
yelling, “Hold on, Step Hen! hold tight, Step Hen!” suddenly let go. 
Up went the sapling, and up went Step Hen with it, twelve feet or more 
into the air, when he was flung off more violently than he was ever snapped 
from any whip. Whirling over and over, down he came sprawling upon all 
fours, in the midst of shrieks of laughter, which suddenly ceased when it 
was found that he lay perfectly still where he had fallen. A recent thaw 
had swept away the snow, and his head had struck the frozen ground. 

“ Did n’t hurt ye much, did it ?” said Lon Gannett, hastily running to him 
and lifting him up. “Say! guess ye ain’t hurt, be ye?” For the boys 
seemed to think that if they could convince him soon enough that he was 
uninjured, Step Hen would come up all right. 

But Step Hen’s head dropped helplessly on one side in a way frightfully 
suggestive of a broken neck. The boys, terrified, all started to run, just 
as Jack came rushing to the spot. 
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“ Water! bring some water!” cried Jack, as he raised poor Step Hen to 
a sitting posture, and supported the drooping head. 

“ Water! water!” echoed the frightened boys. “That’ll bring him to,” 
said one. “ He ain’t killed,” said another. “Only stunted,” said a third. 

Rant Hildreth and Tip Tarbox came running with the school-house pail, 
slopping its contents by the way. 

“Just a little! On his face!” said Jack. 

But the boys, in their excitement, — thinking perhaps that if a little water 
would be good a large quantity would be very good, — lifted the pail and 
dashed what was left of its contents over both Step Hen and Jack. 

Step Hen gasped, opened his eyes, and spluttered, — “ Y-y-you let the 
tree up too quick!” 

“We could n’t hold it,” said Lon. “It got the better of us. Hurt?” 

“No, I ain’t hurt,” said Step Hen, faintly: “Only, —I don’t know, — 
my hand aches.” 

“You should ’a’ hild on,” said Rant. “We told ye to hold on. Then 
ye would n’t ’a’ fell.” 

“ Could n’t hold on,” said Step Hen. “Tree went up with such a jerk!” 

“ They ’re fooling you; they let it go on purpose,” said Jack. “And it’s 
what I call a mean trick.” 

“You do, hey!” sneered Lon. 

“Yes!” exclaimed Jack, indignantly. “You big fellows are always im- 
posing on this little chap. Why can’t ye let him alone?” 

“We'll take you, next time,” said Lon, with a laugh; at which his com- 
panions, who had looked seriously alarmed and abashed until now, rallied, 
and exclaimed, “ Yes ! if he don’t like it, we can take him!” 

“No danger!” replied Jack, hotly. “ Bullies like you never touch a fellow 
who has spunk enough to defend himself.” 

“Better look out what you say, or you’ll get a rap on the nose,” said 
Lon, with a surly grin. “Guess I’ve heard a canal-driver talk ’fore to-day ; 
and I’ve sent a stun at the head of more’n one of your sort of black- 
guards!” 

“Come away, Jack,” said Moses, who had arrived in time to hear the 
angry debate, without learning how it commenced. “ You"ll get into a 
scrape.” 

“You would n’t have me leave this boy, would you? They’ve nearly 
killed him, swinging him from that tree ; they thought he was dead. I’m 
going to stand by him ;— I give ’em notice that I ’m going to stand by this 
little chap after this, and any one that lays hands on him will have to lay 
hands on me !” 

And Jack, having put Step Hen’s cap on and brushed the dirt from his 
back, helped him into the school-house and set him in a chair by the stove 
where his clothes would dry. Lon and his friends meanwhile stood in a 
group by the fence, talking in low tones, whittling the rails, kicking the 
frozen ground, and casting now and then evil glances towards the door. 

Ff. T. Trowbridge. 
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SANTA CLAUS. 


Part I. 


ob WAS a cold, wild night, and the ground was white 
With the frost-flowers of the snow; 
And the stars looked down on a noisy town 

With its streets and halls aglow. 


It was Christmas-time, and the merry chime 
Of the evening bells rang clear 

On the frosty air, as if to declare 
’T was the happiest time of the year. 


For jolly Saint Nick has a clever trick 
Of filling his sleigh with toys, 

And swift as a dream, with his reindeer-team, 
He visits the girls and boys. 


Now I ’ve heard it said that he has a dread 
Of freezing his turn-up nose ; 

Well, it may be so, for fierce winds blow 
And it’s cold where he often goes. 


But I think it a ruse, and a poor excuse 
For wanting to smoke his pipe; 

As every one knows that his pug nose glows, 
Red as a cherry full-ripe! 


But he’s getting old, and we will not scold, 
If we don’t quite fancy his ways, 

For we must depend on him as a friend, 
Or what would we do holidays? 


When I was a boy, with what perfect joy 
I used to hear dear mother say, — 

“We must keep out of sight, Santa Claus comes to-night, 
And to-morrow will be Christmas day!” 


And I thought the old sprite, when he came in at night, 
Had to crawl down the chimney wide ; 

And that all little boys who wanted his toys 
Must hang up their stockings inside. 
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Well, one night I slept where the stockings were kept, 
All ready for Saint Nick to fill; 

There I crept into bed and covered my head, 
Determined for once to keep still. 


The place for the fire was wider and higher 
Than places are made nowadays, 

And the fire felt good when the great logs of wood 
Were wrapped in a bright ruddy blaze ! 


Part II. 


That night the fire was buried deep 
Underneath the ashes, — 

Its flashing eyes were fast asleep 
Under dull gray lashes. 


So long I waited there to hear 
Those reindeer hoofs a drumming, 
That I began at last to fear 
The good saint was not coming. 


But suddenly I thought I heard 
Footsteps coming near me, — 

I never moved nor said a word, 
Fearful he might hear me! 


The sound increased and louder was, 
That first was but a rustling, 

Till I felt sure that Santa Claus 
Was in the chimney bustling! 


I knew he’d find the stockings there, 
But feared he ’d fill the wrong ones, 
For I had borrowed sister’s pair, 
She wore such very long ones. 


And so I thought to take a peep 
While Santa Claus was near me, 

For when he thought I was asleep 
I knew he would not hear me. 


No doubt you think his merry looks 
You ’d recognize instanter ; 

You ’ve seen him in the picture-books 
With reindeer on a canter ! 
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That I should know him anywhere, 
I felt profoundly certain, 

So cautiously, while he was there, 
I folded back the curtain. 


And then I looked for Santa Claus, 
Nor dreamed I ’d see another, — 

Now, who do you suppose it was? 
Why, bless you, ’t was MY MOTHER! 


She came and knelt down by my bed 
When that sweet work was over, — 

“God make him kind and good,” she said; 
“O’er him good angels hover.” 


I never told her that I knew 
She was my Christmas giver, 

For soon she went, as so must you, 
Across the Silent River. 


And then a little heart was left 
Without her love to shield it, 

Of almost everything bereft 
That happiness could yield it. 


And many, many times I ’ve thought 
Of all the thousand others, 

Whose little hearts have vainly sought 
To find love like a mother’s. 


And I have thought of what she said 
That night when she was kneeling 
Beside my little trundle-bed, 
Her tender love revealing ; 


Then I have vowed I would be true, 
To all be kind and tender ; — 
And so I hope at last with you 
A good account to render. 


To be a rich old Santa Claus 
To all it is not given, 
But we must all be good, because 
’T is that will make our heaven! 
Fno. W. Eddy. 
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“THE MOTHER OF ALL THE FOXES.” 


A® foxes grow old they gradually narrow their range. Instead of running 
over a whole county, they come to confine their trips to a single town- 
ship, and finally to a single neighborhood. 

A young fox lately in my possession broke his chain one night, and, after 
a couple of farewell yafs under my chamber window, set off on his travels. 
As about four feet of the chain still remained attached to his collar, his 
track could easily be identified after snow came. A fortnight after he re- 
gained his liberty I heard.of him in another town distant twelve miles. 
Three days later he was seen not half a mile away. After hanging about 
several days, he set off in another direction, when I again got news of him 
fifteen miles off. But a fortnight after this he was captured, from the chain 
catching between two stones in a double wall, not more than two miles 
distant from his old kennel. He didn’t like a return to stationary habits 
at all, and bit savagely at first. It was not until he had been subjected to 
several sound cuffings that he was disposed to recognize the rights of his 
former master. 

Some years since, a neighboring hillside became the residence of a lady 
fox that seemed inclined to become a regular citizen, and perhaps “ gain a 
residence.” She could be very easily distinguished from all others, not 
only on account of her superior size, but from her peculiar color. From 
the usual yellowish-red her fur had turned almost white ; for the same rea- 
son, I suppose, that a person’s hair turns gray. 

For more than six years she lived steadily at the den in the hillside, and 
gave all the people of the neighborhood a chance to know something of 
her habits and of the manner in which she supplied her larder. Nothing 
was more common than to see the “old lady ” trotting across the fields at 
nightfall, or, on going out early in the morning, to catch a glimpse of her 
turning the corner of the barn or shed. For, abandoning the shyness usual 
to foxes, this one seemed to get tamer on acquaintance, and to make a 
regular business of picking up old bones and refuse matter about the farm- 
houses, together with whatever poultry she could handily come upon. 

On account of depredations of this latter sort, the thievish old creature 
was repeatedly shot at, and, on several occasions, chased to her den. Two 
strenuous attempts were even made to unearth her; once with smoke, and 
again with shovels. The shovelling party reported that, after digging in 
eight or nine feet, they came to where the hole led in between two large 
rocks which stopped their further progress. 

Traps were next resorted to; but no skill in baiting or insidiousness in 
placing them proved of the least avail. This “mother of all the foxes,” 
as the folks came to call her, was fully up to anything and everything of 
this sort. And so it came to be generally understood that the “old fox” 
was something to be accepted and endured, like droughts and freshets. 
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As time passed, the venerable creature profited by this tacit acknowledg- 
ment of her providential character, to wax even bolder than before. Obedient 
to her traditions, my grandmother kept geese in those days. They had 
their aquatic accommodations in the Shape of a small pond about half a 
dozen rods below the stable. For the space of three summers the dear 
old lady scarcely got a chance to take a single long breath in comfort for 
the chronic anxiety occasioned by “that fox.” Her list of casualties — 
carefully and correctly kept, I have no doubt — footed up to seven geese 
and eleven goslings in these three summer campaigns. 


On the Watch. 


The fox would creep up, her butter-colored back just visible over the 
tops of the cradle knolls, sneak from stump to stump to get within ten yards 
unobserved, then there would be a sudden dash, a sharp squawk, followed 
by a great quacking and flapping and spattering, through which an expe- 
rienced observer might detect a mounted goose in the background, making 
off with long leaps in the direction of a certain tall pine stub on the opposite 
hillside. 

During the seventh spring of the fox’s residence among us, she began to 
lay her neighbors under still heavier ¢ontribution. The flocks of sheep with 
their young lambs used to go out upon the bare knolls. Presently numbers 
of the lambkins began to be missed. Madame Reynard had developed a 
taste for juvenile mutton. Boys were set to watch. According to their 
story, the fox would trot confidently into the flock, select what she wanted, 
shoulder it and trot off, adroitly dodging all “bunts ” and other like expres- 
sions of ovine disapprobation. 

This was intolerable. A neighborhood that had borne the loss of its 
chickens with a grin, and merely scowled when its Thanksgiving turkeys 
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turned up among the missing, or scolded but moderately at the abduction 
of its geese, would n’t stand this throttling of its lambs. 

I well remember the bright, crusty April morning when seven of us boys 
sallied out to storm the old fox in her lair. We had no need of hounds; 
the den was well known to us all. We went prepared for a sweaty job, 
provided with crowbars, picks, and shovels. A glimpse of the great ma- 
rauder’s head in the mouth of the hole told us that she was at home. 

We fell to work and soon cleared away the loose earth which had fallen 
in since the last party had carried on their excavations. The rocks which 
had stopped them were no myth. We were all the ‘forenoon digging around 
and under one of them, which we mined and blew partially aside with the 
contents of our powder-horns. 

The explosion opened a large gap into the den behind the rocks. And 
before the smoke had fairly cleared, the fox leaped out, and, dodging our 
blows, got past the whole crowd of us. But one of the boys caught up a 
gun that had been laid in readiness, and by a lucky shot laid the old crea- 
ture low before she had got a hundred feet away. She was by far the 
largest fox I have ever seen; though gaunt and poor in flesh, the bones 
were of very unusual size. Her teeth were almost entirely gone, — worn 
out ; and her fur, as stated above, bleached nearly to whiteness. 

But the den disclosed a greater surprise. On opening’it we heard a queer 
nuzzling sound, and in a nice little nest in the farther corner espied fourteen 
cubs (pups would be a more correct name). They were not over a fortnight 
old, seemingly. Some of'them had scarcely got their eyes open. That they 
all belonged to one family and to one litter there could-be no doubt. 

They were distributed around among us, and with three exceptions kept 
till their fur became good the next fall. 

Eight of them were red ; three were mixed grays. 

C. A. Stephens. 


ES 


THE LITTLE SAC’S REVENGE. 


- I WISH you would come out to the stile, all hands !” said Fay Lovejoy, 
thrusting her curly head through the vines that shaded the east porch, 
very early one summer morning. 3 

Hod and Tom Lovejoy and I forsook our graham gems and breakfast 
bacon, and the stile was occupied directly. 

“Look there!” said Fay, pointing with her trembling little hand across 
the western prairie. 

“Great cornstalks !” exclaimed Hod ; “if it was n’t a disparagement to 
his Satanic Majesty, I should say he had started out upon a parade with a 
band of his most hideous imps and angels !” 

“Pooh!” said Tom, with a greater show of practicality; “it’s only old 
Mo-ko-ho-ko and a crowd of his bedizened Sacs going to town for a spree.” 
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“What queer, horrid creatures! I’m going to hide,” said Fay; and she 
jumped quickly from the stile and hid herself in the tall grass below, where 
she might peep through the fence unseen by the approaching pageant. 

Soon the Indians came clattering up to us. Chief Mo-ko-ho-ko sported 
two ponies, upon one of which he rode, the other being loaded down with 
such trophies as could not be suspended from his own monstrous bulk. 
The tawdry finery of the squaws and braves flaunted brilliantly in the morn- 
ing sun. Numerous small Indians, mounted upon untamed mustangs, 
careered along like the attendant imps to “his Satanic Majesty.” 

“There ’s a pappoose squalling somewhere. Does anybody see it?” Tom 
said, while the caravan was sweeping past the stile. 

“O, I see it! I see it!” said Fay, popping up her head, forgetful of her 
intended secrecy. “It’s in a bag hanging from the back of the woman on 
the speckled pony! Poor tiny creature! no wonder it cries, for that wicked 
little girl on the next pony is pinching its ears. O, why don’t the mother 
squaw turn round and slap her good?” cried Fay, indignantly. 

“There, she’s catching hazy now!” laughed Tom, applaudingly. 

Turning suddenly, the mother squaw detected the mischievous little tor- 
mentor inflicting her persecuting pinches. With an angry outcry she raised 
her hand and gave the girl a blow that sent her reeling from her horse and 
laid her sprawling in the dust. The girl jumped quickly up, however, and, 
running forward, caught her pony by the tail and attempted to regain her 
place upon its back. The mother squaw, seeing her design, seized the 
pony by the mane and led it off on a gallop, leaving the little culprit badly 
in the lurch. Chief Mo-ko-ho-ko for once was moved to follow the example 
of a squaw, and the whole company went flying over the prairie. The girl 
trudged after with the lazy stoicism so natural to the Indian race. 

“ Ef that thar brat don’t hev ter tramp it all ther way ter Lawrence, thirty 
mile or more, I'll never bet on an Injin’s dander agin, not I,” said Jim 
Graft, the prairie sod-breaker, who was starting off to his work mounted 
on the cushioned seat of his chariot-plough drawn by two spans of premium 
horses. 

“Rather an imposing spectacle they present. The ‘glory of the poor 
Indian’ has n’t entirely departed, after all,” said Hod, as we returned to the 
breakfast-table. 

“ Just wait till they come back this way in three or four days,” said Tom. 
“They ‘ll be drunk and dirty enough. All their toggery will have been 
‘ swap-peed ’ for whiskey, and their war-paint will have been washed off in the 
gutter.” 

Tom had had the benefit of several weeks’ experience in Kansas, having - 
come out from St. Louis early in May. Hod and Fay had arrived only the 
day before ; hence the Sac Indians were a curiosity to them. 

Several days passed, during which Fay kept up a constant watch for the 
return of the Indians. She began to fear, at length, lest they had made a 
final emigration to some far-off hunting-ground. 

“ Never fret, fairy lass,” said Jim. “They’ll fetch up in good time, drunk 
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as fiddlers and naked as circus-tumblers. I’ve seen Injuns ride inter town 
like princes and ride out like paupers.” 

‘ One afternoon Fay sat upon the stile, beneath the shade of two spreading 
locusts, busily engaged in transforming Dinah, her monstrous negro doll, 
into an Indian squaw. She had bestuck her with feathers, streaked her 
ebony face with scarlet paint, and tricked her out in various ways, producing 
a comical effect. Perhaps an hour had elapsed, when Fay started suddenly, 
poised herself erect, and, shading her eyes with her hand, stood gazing 
intently over the eastern prairie. Next, seizing Dinah, she jumped from 
the stile and hid herself in the grass. I sat in the house by the window, 
watching in a state of curious expectancy. Pretty soon a smal] rider appeared 
in sight, leading by the mane a speckled pony. From the back of the pony 
was suspended a saddle-bag, and from the mouth of the bag protruded a 
baby’s head. I readily recognized the little Indian girl and the crying 
pappoose before described. The girl passed the house in a stealthy manner, 
placing her hand over the baby’s mouth for the purpose of preventing any 
possible outcry. The entrance to a fifty-acre cornfield lay not many rods 
away. This the girl approached, and, halting, looked about on every side 
to see if she was seen by any one. Fay’s blue eyes among the bending 
grasses, and my own behind the vine-wreathed window, were hidden even 
from the piercing gaze of the little Indian maiden. Dismounting, she un- 
strapped the saddle-bag from the back of the speckled pony and threw it 
over her own shoulders, after which she dismissed the ponies by giving each 
a vigorous kick with her moccasined foot ; and then, scaling the fence, she 
disappeared in the cornfield. Fay came into the house breathless with 
excitement, and exclaimed, — “ The little Indian girl-has stolen the pappoose 
and run away with the speckled pony, just to spite the mother squaw !” 

“ Very likely,” I replied. 

* But what ’s to be done about it ? The baby ought be rescued immediately.” 

“We can’t do anything,” said I. ‘’T would bea hopeless task to attempt 
to catch a little Indian in a fifty-acre cornfield.” 

Fay’s face grew very solemn. Logking up to me with troubled eyes, she 
said, impressively, — “ But what if the wicked Indian girl should kill the poor 
little pappoose and bury it in the cornfield ?” 

The question startled me; but I sought to quiet Fay’s forebodings the 
best I could. She said no more upon the subject, but wandered about 
during the rest of the afternoon like a perturbed little mortal upon whose 
conscience rested the murder of an innocent babe. At sunset Hod and 
Tom came home from a chicken-hunt upon which they had been absent all 
day. Tom was the first to speak. _ : 

“What think we found down in yon ravine, where the redbud bushes 
grow, and the spring empties into the basin dug in the rock?” 

“O, the little Indian baby! It wasn’t drowned in the spring, was it?” 
inquired Fay with feverish anxiety. 

“No, but it was hanging from a tree,” was Tom’s reply. 

Fay groaned aloud. “Was it guste dead?” she qugstioned in an agitated 
voice. 
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“Bless you, no! ’t was kicking and squalling as if it had n’t the least 
intention of ‘ pegging out,’ ” said Tom, with a mysterious laugh. 

“ Do gratify our curiosity!” I interposed. 

“ Here are the facts of the case,” said Hod; “the girl had hung the bag 
containing the pappoose upon the limb of a tree, and seemed to be making 
preparations to bivouac down there for the night. Tom and I hid in the 
grass, and saw her feed the baby. What do you think she gave it to suck? 
Green corn mashed soft between two stones, and tied up in a rag torn from 
the baby’s petticoat.” 

“ How funny and nice! I don’t believe she means to hurt the dear little 
pappoose. I want to go right down and watch her,” cried Fay, delightedly. 

“ Better wait till after the moon rises,” I said. “ You may scare her off, 
if you go by daylight. They ’re wild as phantoms, these Indian girls.” 

After moonrise that evening, we all went out past the cornfield, and, 
crossing the meadow beyond, walked stealthily through the tall damp grass 
that headed the ravine. We stopped behind a knoll directly above the 
spring, and, peering into the moonlit ravine, discovered the objects of our 
curiosity. The saddle-bag still hung upon the bough of a low drooping 
tree, and the Indian girl was seated on the ground beneath, slowly swaying 
it to and fro and crooning a low harsh monotone, which, doubtless, was a 
melodious lullaby in the ears of the sleepy little pappoose. 

“What a lovely sight!” said Fay, in a soft, delighted whisper. “She’s 
tender with the little thing, for all she’s stolen it away to spite its mother.” 

We went back to the house with minds at rest concerning the safety of 
the pappoose. Almost before*sunrise next morning our little watch-woman, 
Fay, broke in upon our slumbers by exclaiming, “ The yard is full of Indian 
boys !” 

Hod and Tom and I dressed in haste, and went below. As we stepped 
into the yard, some half a dozen small Indians came springing up the walk 
to meet us, making eager demonstrations, each seemingly intent on being 
the first to offer a communication. 

“ Sac-ee? Sac-ee ?” said several of the boys at once, in an inquiring tone. 

“They ’re after the girl. Is it best to put them on her track?” said Hod. 

“Wait a moment,” said Fay; and she disappeared within the house. 
Immediately she returned, bringing with her a travelling-sachel, in which 
was seated Dinah still in her Indian disguise. Throwing the sachel over 
her shoulder, Fay inquired, “ Sac-ce? Sac-ee?” 

The boys crowded about her with affirmative signs and nods, all answer- 
ing at once, “ Sac-ee/ Sac-ee/” 

“Yes, it’s the girl and the pappoose they ’re after, sure enough. Let’s 
direct them to the cornfield, and see if they will nose them out,” said Tom. 

Accordingly, we all pointed to the cornfield: The young Indians bounded 
off with the keenness of a pack of hounds starting upon the track of a hare. 

“See, they ’re searching for the girl’s tracks,” said Tom, as the boys 
ran back and forth along the road, jostling and crowding each other, and 
bending forward in a watchful attitude. They gained the entrance to the 
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field, then, turning, waved their hands inquiringly at us. We gave them the 
signal to proceed. They scudded over the fence, and were quickly lost to. 
view among the corn. 

“ Now, then, let’s cut around and watch the fun!” said Tom; and we 
started at once for the ravine. When we arrived at the knoll from which 
we had made our observations the night before, we found that the girl had 
disappeared, leaving the pappoose still rocking in its airy cradle and sleep- 
ing soundly, fanned by the soft south-wind that swept refreshingly through 
the ravine. 

“She’s taken an alarm, no doubt, and left the pappoose to be picked up 
by chance,” said Hod. 

“ Or fed by the crows. I’ve read about such things,” said Fay. 

“No signs of the hunters yet! Is it possible they ’re going to miss? No, 
yonder comes one of them ; he’ll be the lucky toad!” Tom exclaimed, as 
the smallest of the Indian boys sprang suddenly out of the corn and trotted 
down the meadow toward the lower end of the ravine. 

“He’s going wrong. I'll whistle and bring him round,” said Hod. 

“No, let’s have fair play,” said Tom. “I ’ll wager the one that bags 
the game will get an extra pound of bacon or a horn of whiskey for his 
reward. Jolly! there come the rest; now we’ll see hot work!” 

Directly after the first little Indian had entered the ravine, the rest of his 
comrades emerged from the corn almost at the same time, although from 
different directions. They assembled in a group at the edge of the meadow, 
and appeared to take counsel together as to the next movement to be made. 
While they were halting there, it chanced that the pappoose awoke and 
began a low, fretful murmur, which gradually increased until it swelled into 
a loud, continuous cry. This reached the boys’ ears, and started them again 
upon the chase. They bounded across the meadow, keeping even pace with 
each other; but their companion in the ravine had heard the cry, and gained 
the spot before them. With a shrill, triumphant whoop he announced the 
victory his own, and secured the saddle-bag just as his comrades came 
springing down the opposite bank of the ravine. The baffled hunters mani- 
fested their disappointment in many ways, but the victorious one was un- 
molested, as their sense of Indian honor did not allow them to rob him of 
his booty. 

When we reached the house the ponies, which had been left in the road, 
had disappeared, by which we knew that the boys had arrived before us, and 
taken their departure with the pappoose. 

Late in the afternoon the whole company of Indians came along. Tom’s 
prophecy had proved correct. I have not space to describe their dilapidated 
condition. The victorious little hunter was nearly invisible, so thickly sur- 
rounded was he by a cloud of smoke issuing from the stem of a monstrous 
pipe that ornamented his mouth. The mother squaw was riding behind 
another Indian woman, with her rescued pappoose upon her back. She 
looked wild and haggard, whether from anxiety or dissipation we could not 
tell. 

Theodora. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF LITTLE MARTIN KLOVER. 
ve 
T seems that little Martin Klover was sent of an errand quite early in 
the morning, and that he stopped to play by the way, and played half 
the forenoon. Meanwhile, the whole family decided to go to the woods 
on a picnic, and they could not wait for Martin, because it was so bad wait- 
ing with a baby with its things on and crying to go. But Mrs. Klover left 
word with a neighbor which road he must take to follow them, and also 
where he would find his second-best trousers. As it happened, however, 
Martin came home without being seen by the neighbor, and could not im- 
agine what had become of everybody. He shouted, he rattled the chairs, 
went down cellar, through all the chambers, even up the garret stairs, but 
not a soul could he find. 
Now in the garret there was an old-fashioned hair trunk, and in that hair 
trunk was an old-fashioned suit of clothes which had belonged to Mr. 
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Klover’s father, Martin’s grandfather. Grandfather Klover came over from 
Germany with his family when Mr. Klover was a small boy. That suit of 
clothes was his wedding suit. It consisted of a cocked hat, a long-skirted 
coat, a figured waistcoat, a standing collar, breeches, stockings, and buckled 
shoes, and it was the cause of all Martin’s bad luck that day. For, in look- 
ing after the family, he opened that hair trunk, and no sooner saw those 
clothes than he made up his mind to put them on and have some fun; and 
fun he had, and plenty of it, as will be seen presently. 

It took a long time to “dress up.” The collar would twist in spite of 
him, and then the coat-skirts got under his feet, and what to do with those 
was the question. At last he took one on each arm, and in that manner 
went down into the street, where he marched along, head thrown back, 
toes turned out, making quite a show with his buckled shoes and his 
cocked-up hat ! 

The street boys came running to see, and one little chap picked up an 
old smoking-cap which had dropped from the coat pocket, put it on his 
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own head, then rolled up his trousers and went marching behind, with a 
stick over his shoulder. As they passed along more boys came, and more, 
and more, and more, all shouting, laughing, hurrahing ; and by and by some 
of them began to throw stones. 

-The boys that threw stones came out of a factory. Martin was by this 
time about half a mile from home. At last one stone went smash through 
a window. Then the man came rushing out in his shirt-sleeves, and bawled 
away at them, “Who threw that stone? I want to know who threw that 
stone !” 

The boys started to run. Some kept in the road, some jumped over into 
the field. Martin was one that jumped over. He made for the brook, 
thinking to cross on the stepping-stones. But when he heard the man 
coming behind, he let go the coat-skirts to run faster, because he thought 
one of the boys called out, “ There he comes with a horse-whip!” But the 
clothes would not let him run. His knees trembled, and just as he reached 
the bank one of those skirts flapped between his legs, then he stepped on 
it, and then — perhaps on account of his knees trembling — he stumbled, 
and then — went down. 

But there’s worse to tell. When he went down it was not into grass. 
O no, it was something very different from grass. For in falling he pitched 
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head foremost into the very brook itself. And it is said that his screams 
were enough to frighten — well, enough to frighten geese, or little fishes, or 
frogs, mud-turtles, polliwogs, — anything. Geese are mentioned in particu- 
lar, because a flock of them, swimming near by, flew off in a hurry, squawk- 
ing as loud as they could squawk, and never really had their senses after- 
ward. 

Martin rolled over, picked himself up, and the next thing was to pick his 
hat up. His hat floated away on a voyage by itself. Many times he was 
just going to catch hold of it, and each time it slipped from under his fin- 
gers. The frogs made fun of him, and the boys hooted, calling out, “A 
race! A race! Hurrah!” Martin found it hard work, wading with so 
many clothes on, and was just going to give up when help came quite unex- 
pectedly. A lively little puff of wind happened along, in want of something 
to do, and it just took hold of the cocked hat and puffed it ashore in a 
twinkling: O, but that was a jolly young puff of wind! To be sure it had 
been having a good time with the flowers all the morning. 

Martin picked up his hat, and sat down by the shore on a log. This was 
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a little way from the mill. And presently there came along a curious-look- 
ing old man. He was ragged, and he had a long nose, and he had a long 
coat with a cape to it, and a flapping-brimmed hat, and a whip. Martin 
thought it might be the man whose square of glass was broken, so he lay 
down behind the log, to keep out of sight, peeping through the coarse 
grass to see what the old man was doing. He was not doing much, — only 
lighting his pipe. After that he took some pins off his coat-sleeve, and 
pinned up the rim of his hat; then walked off smoking his pipe. He was 
nobody to be afraid of. Martin had better have been looking the other way. 
If he had been looking the other way, he would have seen coming toward 
him a dozen or twenty animals of a kind not famous for beauty or for 
good behavior. Their name, spelt backward, would read, s-g-i-p ; forward, 
p-i-g-s. 

Animals of this kind have not very genteel manners, but no doubt they 
mean well. Their voices are bad, but perhaps they try to say with them 
what the birds do when they sing. Perhaps they would a great deal rather 
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sing it, only they don’t know how. Perhaps when the mother pig grunts to 
her little ones, she says, “ Peshious ittle keeters !” and perhaps they under- 
stand it so; who knows? And, speaking of looks, it is said that even the 
ugliest animal has some charm, and no one can deny that a pig’s tail curls 
naturally. 

But little Martin Klover, when he saw that company of curly-tails coming, 
did not stop to think of good looks or good manners. He hurried with all 
his might to jump and to run. Though, to be sure, that is not very good 
manners, — to run away when company is coming to see you! It is always 
proper to rise, however. Martin tried to, but was not quite quick enough, 
on account of having on so many clothes, and the clothes being wet. Mean- 
while, the company came forward at full gallop, being driven on by the boys. 
Some stopped to smell what that was sprawling and squalling in the mud, 
and, smelling it was nothing but a boy, walked over him and went their way. 

By this time Martin had had fun enough for one day. He got up, poked 
his hair out of his eyes, and walked, as well as he could, toward home, the 
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boys chasing behind, hurrahing, and calling out, “ Martin Klover fell down 
all over!” “And muddied his clothes!” “And let a pig smell of his 
nose !” 

When Martin Klover reached home, it was almost dark. The family had 
arrived some time before. As soon as his mother saw him, she lifted up 
both her hands, and did n’t know what to say. She never saw such a look- 
ing boy. He looked like a drowned boy, and he shivered all over. 

Martin had only bare bread for his supper that night, and was left to eat 
it in a room by himself, that he might think of the mischief he had done. 
And that he might think the harder, he was placed upon a hard bench. His 
mother left him three thick slices, but his grandma, fearing he would starve 
on three thick slices, tucked inside the door a whole baker’s loaf. Martin 
began with the loaf, then went on with the three thick slices. The cat 
jumped in at the window, and he was very glad of her company. “Good 
little pussy!” he sobbed. ‘Good little pussy! Pussy loves Martin, don’t 
she?” 

And pussy mewed that she did. 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 


CHRISTMAS. 


ERE comes old Father Christmas, 
With sound of fife and drums; 
With mistletoe about his brows, 
So merrily he comes! 
His arms are full of all good cheer, 
His face with laughter glows ; 
He shines like any household fire 
Amid the cruel snows. 
He is. the old folks’ Christmas; 
He warms their hearts like wine, 
He thaws their winter into spring, 
And makes their faces shine. 
Hurrah for Father Christmas! 
Ring all the merry bells! 
And bring the grandsires all around 
To hear the tale he tells. 


Here comes the Christmas angel, 
So gentle and so calm, 
As softly as the falling flakes 
He comes with flute and psalm. 
« 
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All in a cloud of glory, 
As once upon the plain 

To shepherd boys in Jewry, 
He brings good news again. 

He is the young folks’ Christmas ; 
He makes their eyes grow bright 

With words of hope and tender thought, 
And visions of delight. 

Hail to the Christmas angel! 
All peace on earth he brings ; 

He gathers all the youths and maids 
Beneath his shining wings. 


Here comes the little Christ-child, 
All innocence and joy, 

And bearing gifts in either hand 
For every girl and boy. 

He tells the tender story 
About the Holy Maid, 

And Jesus in the manger 
Before the oxen laid. 

Like any little winter bird 
He sings this sweetest song, 

Till all the cherubs in the sky 
To hear his carol throng. 

He is the children’s Christmas ; 
They come without a call 

To gather round the gracious child, 
Who bringeth joy to: all. 


But who shall bring their Christmas, 
Who wrestle still with life? 

Not grandsires, youths, nor little folks, 
But they who wage the strife ; 

The fathers and the mothers 
Who fight for homes and bread, 

Who watch and ward the living, 
And bury all the dead. 

Ah! by their side at Christmas-tide 
The Lord of Christmas stands; 

He smooths the furrows from their brows 
With strong and tender hands: 

“I take my Christmas gift,” he saith, 
“From thee, tired soul, and thee ; 

Who giveth to my little ones, 
Gives also unto me ” 
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PATSEY, FLASH, & CO. 


HE —th Michigan Cavalry had gone into winter quarters on the “sacred 

soil” of Virginia, within a stone’s-throw of the Potomac. Very neat 

and pleasant the camp looked ; for the white tents were fresh and new, and 

the broad streets between the company lines were as clean as the gravelled 
walks of a garden. 

It was a bright, sunny morning in November, and Patsey Rooney, sitting 
on an inverted pail, busily polishing Sergeant Farnsworth’s sabre, and sing- 
ing the favorite camp-song, 

“ You sha’ n’t have any of my cold beans, 
When your cold beans are gone,” 
looked as bright and sunny as the day. 

Patsey was Irish, an orphan, and eleven years old. This was all that he 
knew about himself. The spring that the war broke out he left the Orphan 
Asylum in New York, where he had lived ever since he could remember, 
and fascinated, boy-like, with the idea of a military life, smuggled himself 
through to Washington among the baggage of an Irish regiment. But the 
men were rough, and boys are decidedly in the way in the army, and poor 
little Patsey found it very different from the “good time” he had expected. 
In fact, he was so badly treated that the Michigan men, when they came 
to water their horses at a stream that separated the two camps, noticed it ; 
and one day, when a great savage fellow kicked the boy off the bank into 
the middle of the stream, Sergeant Farnsworth drew him out on the other 
side, and Patsey’s home since then had been his protector’s tent. 

He had finished up the “cold beans,” and was beginning the second 
verse, “ You sha’ n’t have any of my hard tack,” when Sergeant Farnsworth 
came up. 

“ Patsey,” said he, “give my horse an extra feed to-day, for the company 
is ordered out on a scout to-night, and he will have some hard work 
before he gets back.” 

“ An’ is it long gone yez’ll be ?” asked Patsey. 

“Not very long. We shall probably be back by daylight.” 

In less than five minutes Patsey was in the hospital, beside Private Ben- 
nett’s cot, coaxing with all the Irish blarney at his command. “Shure, 
Misther Bennett, an’ yez’ll let me take the horse? It’s the best o’ care 
I'll take av him, an’ I "ll do anything in the wurruld that yez’ll ax me.” 

“But suppose anything should happen to you, Patsey.” 

“ An’ what ud be afther happenin’ to me more than to the rest av em? 
Lind him to me this wan time, an’ I ’ll niver ax yez again.” 

The determined boy was more than a match for the sick man ; and Patsey 
ran out of the hospital with a satisfied expression upon his little freckled 
face, which said that he had gained his point. 

It was quite dark when the scouting party rode out of the camp, and no 
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one noticed in the gloom that the rider of the last horse was considerably 
under the regulation size for the United States military service. 

Tramp, tramp, they went along the broad turnpike that leads out from 
Alexandria ; then tramp, tramp, down a little cross-road towards Bull Run. 
Their object was. to find out. whether the enemy were making any move- 
ments which would indicate an intention to.attack Washington. It was a 
difficult and dangerous service, and the bravest and best had been selected 
for it. On and on went the steady tramp, and when it paused the party 
was within rifle-range of the enemy’s pickets. A little cautious reconnoi- 
tering in different directions by twos and threes gave the information they 
sought, and the order was given to return. That part of the road over 
which they had last come was cut through a bank. On either side rose a 
wall of earth, thickly covered on the top with trees and underbrush. It was 
the very place for a surprise, A regiment in this defile would be completely 
at the mercy of a dozen sharpshooters posted among the trees above. A 
second time the party passed safely through; then paused to take account 
of their men. One was missing. “It’s Lorton,” said a voice; “and he 
must be in the cut, for I spoke to him there, and he answered me.” 

“ Who will go back to look for him?” asked the officer in command. 

“J will.” And Sergeant Farnsworth rode to the front. 

“J will.” And a second horse drew up beside the sergeant’s. 

“ That will do,” said the officer; “it is better not to send too many, and 
if you need help you can have it in a moment.” 

The two volunteers disappeared in the thick darkness of the defile. They 
spoke not a word, but moved ‘cautiously forward, until half-way through, 
when the impatient pawing of a horse arrested them. 

“ Are you there, Lorton?” asked the sergeant. 

“Yes. 1 was afraid you had all gone on and left me.” 

“ No, the boys are waiting ahead. We missed you just after we got out 
of the cut. What is the matter?” 

“A sort of dizziness came over me; then my horse stumbled, and | fell 
over his head, and that stunned me. -I was just trying to mount again. 
There, I’m up now, and we’d better get out of this as quick as we can, for 
I heard sounds above on the bank, and I guess the rebs are out after us.” 

With the last word there was a flash, then several quick, sharp reports 
from the ‘top. of the bank, and a shower of bullets fell among the stones in 
the road, just ahead, of where the three stood. 

“We sha’ n’t get out of this now,” said Lorton. 

“ No, this is the end for us, I think,” said the sergeant. They spoke low, 
but their voices were firm, like the brave men they were. The third one 
was silent. 

They dared not quicken their pace, for fear the horses should stumble 
on the stony, uneven road; and were compelled to.creep along, while death 
hung over them at every step. Volley after volley was fired from the bank, 
and answered by the Michigan men ahead on the road, who succeeded in 
diverting to themselves the attention of the attacking party. At last the 
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three stood once more among their comrades, and the officer in command 
inquired, “ Anybody hurt ?” 

“ All right,” said Sergeant Farnsworth. 

“ All right,” said Lorton ; but the third did not speak. 

The sergeant put out his hand to his unknown companion, and asked, 
“ Are you hurt, comrade ?” 

“Shure, an’ it’s not much, sergeant ; it’s only me arrum.” 

Sergeant Farnsworth was dumb for a moment with astonishment, then 
said, “Is this you, Patsey ?” 

“Yis, sir.” 

“ How did you come here ?” 

“Don’t be mad wid me, sergeant; I wanted to coom that bad that I 
could n’t rest aisy widout it.” 

“ But what made you go back into that place ?” 

“Shure, an’ I could n’t see yez go widout me.” 

There was no time for further talk. The troop hastened on, and reached 
the camp with the first glimmer of dawn; and none too soon for Patsey. 
A bullet had literally ploughed up his arm from wrist to elbow ; and he was 
growing weak and faint from loss of blood. He was at once sent to the 
surgeon to be cared for; but, after having his wound dressed, he utterly 
refused to stay in the hospital ; and with his arm in a sling went back to the 
sergeant’s tent. . 

“Clear grit to the backbone,” the Michigan men said Patsey was, when 
they heard that he had been “ under fire” and never showed a sign of fear; 
and he became quite a hero in the regiment. 

The colonel’s wife was spending the winter in camp, and, hearing of 
Patsey’s adventure, she expressed a wish to see him. He went to the 
colonel’s quarters, and, with a bob of his head and a scrape of his foot, 
intended for a salute, stood before the lady. She questioned him about 
himself, and the tears came into her eyes when she learned that he was 
homeless and friendless. “Do you know how to read ?” she asked at last. 

“ist a thrifle, ma’am. They tached us in the ’sylum, an’ I kin spell a 
bit out o’ the primer.” 

“If you have to make your own way in the world,” said the lady, “it will 
help you very much to know how to read and write. If you will come to 
me for an hour or two each day while I am here, I will teach you. Will 
you like that ?” 

“Tndade, an’ I will, ma’am ; an’ I’m thankful to ye.” 

So every day Patsey wiped his face with his jacket-sleeve, washed his 
hands in a convenient puddle, dried them on his hair, which got nicely 
“slicked down” during the operation, and went to his lesson, evidently 
under the impression that he had made a very elaborate toilet. 

The winter passed rapidly away. The suns and winds of March dried 
the roads so that it was once more possible for troops to move, and the 
regiment received “marching orders.” A day came when Patsey said his 
last lesson. When it was finished his teacher said, “ You have been a good 
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boy, Patsey. You have learned very fast, and I am greatly pleased with 
you. NowI am going to give you a present which I think you will like. 
I cannot take Flash with me, and I.give him to you.” 

Flash was a mite of a black-and-tan terrier, whose name described him 
exactly ; for he had a way of darting round more like a fire-fly than a dog. 
Patsey turned pale and red with surprise and joy, and could scarcely gasp 
out, “ Thank ’ee, ma’am.” In all his life before he had never had anything 
that he could call his own; and his warm Irish heart opened wide to take 
in his new pet. He unbuttoned his flannel army shirt and put the dog 
inside; and Flash nestled down as if he thought this was just the way that 
dogs ought to be carried; then, putting out his little red tongue, licked his 
new owner's face, to signify his entire satisfaction at the change. 

“Our rigimint,” as Patsey called it, was with that portion of the army 
that was sent to the Peninsula; and all through the weary, toilsome days 
of that terrible Peninsula campaign the boy proved himself every inch a 
soldier. Wherever the regiment went, on scout or in skirmish, close to 
Sergeant Farnsworth’s elbow rode the little figure, with short, bare legs 
sticking out on either side of the high military saddle ; on his head an old 
soldier’s cap, turned so that the visor rested on one ear, to prevent its fall- 
ing over his eyes like an extinguisher; and peering out from his shirt- 
bosom a little black head, which nestled lovingly under his chin. Never 
on any battle-field was a stranger sight than Patsey and his dog. They 
became known to nearly all the troops on the Peninsula. Even General 
Phil Kearney, “ Phil, the fearless,” one day patted the boy on the shoulder, 
and told him “he would do”; which, whatever it might mean, left Patsey 
in a state of unmixed satisfaction. 

July came, and the Michigan men, accustomed to the cool, fresh breezes 
of the Northern lakes, were stricken down by the fierce Southern sun, and 
suffered beyond the power of words to tell. Sergeant Farnsworth lay under 
his little shelter tent, burning with fever. ‘1’d give ten dollars this minute 
for a glass of lemonade,” he said one day. He spoke low to himself, but 
Patsey heard, and walked away, apparently in deep thought. Suddenly a 
flash of joy lit up his face. 

“Shure, an’ I ’ll do it, jist this very night,” he said. Then he spun round 
on one foot, like a pin-wheel, as an appropriate method of expressing his 
feelings. As soon as it was dark, he crept silently to a point from which 
he managed to leave the camp unperceived by the guard. 

Daylight and Patsey came together to the sergeant’s tent. Patsey carried 
atin cup. “Jist dhrink this, sergeant,” he said, “an’ ye ’ll feel betther.” 

The sergeant tasted. Lemonade! He seized the cup, drained the last 
drop, and exclaimed, “God bless you, Patsey. That has done me good 
already.” 

“ Shure, an’ I knowed it; an’ there ’s plinty more whin ye want it.” 

Up and down through the lines that day went Patsey, with a pail and a 
tin cup, crying, “ Limonade, tin cints a coop.” 

“ Where did you get it, Patsey?” the men would ask. 
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“That ’s my business. Av ye want it, take it, an’ av not, I'll go.” 

The sutler of a neighboring regiment was surprised that evening by a 
visit from a boy, who inquired if he had missed “a pail an’ a dozen o’ 
limons an’ some shugar.” He had, and would like to catch the thief. 

“’T was mesilf tuk ’em,” said Patsey; ‘an’ it’s no thafe I am; but I 
did n’t have the money for ’em thin; an’ I’ve brought it now, an’ I'll take 
a dozen more limons an’ some shugar, av. ye plaze.” This was certainly 
rather a doubtful transaction ; but, thinking what Patsey’s life had been, it 
was little wonder that he knew no better. 

Having once got money to start with, he paid promptly for his supplies, 
and did a brisk business. After a few days he gave up going round the 
camp, and established himself under a tree with his pail of lemonade set 
into a deep hole he had dug, to keep it cool, and his cups arranged on a 
board laid across a barrel, by way of a table. His price remained the same, 
“ten cents a cup.” 

“That ’s too much, Patsey,” his customers would say sometimes. 

“Shure, an’ yez’ll pay that for beer, an’ this is betther nor that.” 

When he had to leave his stand, he set Flask on the board, and the little 
black-and-tan flew savagely at any one who ventured too near. One day 
Patsey’s visitors noticed a paper nailed to the tree, with this announcement, 
in letters half an inch long : — 

Lemonade. 


? Patsey, Flash, & Co. 

“What is the meaning of that ?” they asked. 

“Shure, an’ did yez niver see-the loike in the city? Iverybody has ’em 
there,” said Patsey. 

“ But what has Flash got to do with it ?” 

“ An’ doesn’t he watch the place whin I ’m off, the way no wan can stale 
from'me? Small luck I’d have widout him.” 

“ And what’s the Co. for?” 

“ An’ is it a fool ye are? Shure, an’ it’s the bar’l. What ud I do widout 
it to hold the boord ?” 

Far and wide went the fame of “ Patsey, Flash, & Co.”; and the Penin- 
sula veterans drank enough lemonade during the next month to float a 
man-o’-war. The pile of currency intrusted to Sergeant Farnsworth’s keep- 
ing grew daily larger ; and Patsey began to feei like a solid business man. 

Late in the summer, the worn, battle-scarred army of the Peninsula re- 
turned to Washington. Then Patsey asked it he had money enough to buy 
a suit of clothes. “ More than enough,” the sergeant said; so the clothes 
were bought, and still a goodly sum remained. Then Patsey said, “Ser- 
geant, I’m thinkin’ I ’ll go into the paper business.” 

“ Selling newspapers, you mean ?” ; 

“Yis, sir. Thim that sells papers round the camps makes more money 
out av it than most anyway.” 

“ And you want to make money ?” 

“Shure, an’ I do, sir; an’ I ’d betther take jist what cooms handy.” 
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“ Good for you, Patsey,” said the sergeant. “If more would feel so, and 
go to work at the first thing they find, there would be fewer poor people.” 

The regiment was ordered to the Shenandoah Valley, and there Patsey 
went into the paper business. Newspapers brought almost any price in 
the army. Fifteen, twenty, twenty-five cents, were common prices for New 
York papers. Patsey would ride to Harper’s Ferry, lay in a stock of papers 
at from eight to ten cents apiece, and make a profit of from ten to fifteen 
cents on each one. He still carried Flash in his shirt-bosom. His papers, 
wrapped in an old poncho, to protect them from the weather, were slung 
over his shoulder; and pinned securely to the front of his cap was the sign, 
without which Patsey seemed to think he could not do business. Now it 
said : — 

Newspapers. 
Patsey, Flash, & Co. 


Who the “Co.” was this time was never fully determined; but it was 
generally supposed to be the horse; though this, as he scarcely ever rode 
the same one twice, must have involved frequent changes in the firm. 

Patsey sometimes ran no little risk in his journeys, for the guerillas 
would often make a dash up a cross-road, and whoever fell into their hands 
soon saw the inside of a Southern prison. Once he had a narrow escape 
from them. He was returning from Harper’s Ferry, when, from the top 
of a hill, he saw a body of gray-coated cavalry coming up the road at a 
tearing trot. Escape was impossible. Quick as thought he unstrapped his 
package of papers and threw it over a bank, tore the sign from his cap, and 
rode quietly on. They stopped and questioned him, but he only stared and 
laughed, and played with his dog, until the leader said, “ He’s half-witted. 
Let him go, men.” So they rode on; and Patsey, with strange prudence 
for a boy, never turned his head to look after them; but, when he knew 
they must be out of sight, went back and secured his papers, then started 
his horse at full speed, and never drew rein until he was safe within our 
picket line. 

In the mean time Sergeant Farnsworth had distinguished himself in sev- 
eral engagements, had been two or three times promoted, and was now 
captain. Here he was obliged to stop. A fall from his horse had disabled 
him so that he could not ride, and there was nothing for him but to resign, 

“ Patsey,” said he, the day after he had sent in his resignation, “how would 
you like to go home with me? I have written to my mother about you, and 
she says you may come if you will.” 

“Ts it to stay, ye mane ?” gasped Patsey, scarce belie¥ing this could be. 

“Yes, to stay with me, and learn to be a farmer; that is what I am at 
home ; and with God’s help we ’Il make a man of you.” 

“ An’ it’s that I ’d like beyant iverything.” 

The boy, fairly beside himself with joy, fell upon his knees and kissed the 
captain’s hand. Flash, popping his head out for a better view of the situa- 
tion, uttered a series of short, shrill barks, indicating his entire approval. 
And so Patsey’s future was decided. 

Elizabeth Kilham. 
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THE CRADLE. 


HE barn was low and dim and old, 
Broad on the floor the sunshine slept, 
And through the windows and the doors 
Swift in and out the swallows swept. 


And breezes from the summer sea 

Drew through, and stirred the fragrant hay 
Down-dropping from the loft, wherein 

A gray old idle fish-net lay 


Heaped in a corner, and one loop 

Hung loose the dry, sweet grass among, 
And hammock-wise to all the winds 

It floated to and fro, and swung. 


And there one day the children brought 
The pet of all the house to play; 

A baby boy of three years old, 
And sweeter than the dawn of day. 


They laid him in the dropping loop, 
And softly swung him, till at last 
Over his beauty balmy sleep 
Its delicate enchantment cast. 


And then they ran to call us all; 

“Come, see where little Rob is! Guess!” 
And brought us where the darling lay, 

A heap of rosy loveliness 


Curled in the net: the dim old place 
He brightened, like a star he shone 

Cradled in air: we stood as once 
The shepherds of Judea had done. 


And while adoring him we gazed, 
With eyes that gathered tender dew, 
Wrathful upon the gentle scene 
His Celtic nurse indignant flew. 


“Ts this a fit place for the child!” 
And out of his delicious sleep 
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She clutched him, muttering, as she went, 
Her scorn and wonder, low and deep. 


His father smiled and drew aside, 
A grave, sweet look was in his face ; 
“For One who in a manger lay 
It was not found too poor a place!” 
Celia Thaxter. 


PQ 


ABOUT CONSTELLATIONS. 


I DO not believe the youngest reader of “Our Young Folks” will ask 
what a constellation is.. You are all familiar with that singular group 
of stars in the north called the Great Dipper, or sometimes the Wain or 
Wagon, and many of you, I dare say, could point out the three stars which 
form Jacob’s Staff, and perhaps the bright cluster called the Pleiades ; and 
then who has not heard of the beautiful Southern Cross, too low down in 
the southern hemisphere to be visible to us, but said by travellers to be the 
most magnificent of all the constellations ? 

But perhaps you do not all know that anciently the whole heavens were 
divided up into constellations. All the different groups of stars had names, 
and what is the most singular is, that these were mostly the names of men 
and animals. On our modern globes and charts of the heavens you will 
see these constellations represented, and a most curious sight they present, 
indeed. The whole heavens look on the chart like a vast menagerie of 
the strangest figures. There you can see the Great Dragon winding his 
immense length among the stars in the north, and Hercules in the very act 
of taming the three-headed dog Cerberus with his club; and there is the 
Scorpion with its ugly-looking body and lobster-like claws, and the Lion 
and the Ram and the Bull; and you can see, too, the winged horse, Pega- 
sus, and, what will perhaps seem to you the strangest sight of all, the two 
Centaurs, animals with human heads and shoulders, but with the bodies of 
horses. 

I wish I could show you a chart of the heavens, those of you who have 
never seen one. I should like to have you see how curious these things 
look, and then I should like to ask if you ever imagined there were such 
sights to be seen among the stars. But, perhaps, as I cannot show you 
the whole chart, two or three figures selected from it will answer the pur- 
pose very well. These will give you a good idea of the ancient constella- 
tions, and I will tell you where to look for them among the stars, so that 
you can see for yourselves how much or how little resemblance there is to 
them there. : 

Our first selection is the Great Bear, or, as it is sometimes called by its 
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Constellation of the Great Bear. 


ancient name, the Ursa Major. Did you ever see anything among the stars 
like that? When you first look at it I think you will be wholly at a loss 
to tell whereabouts in the heavens this Great Bear belongs. But examine 
it a little more closely, and I think you will discover something familiar in 
the seven stars which form the tail and the hinder part of the body. You 
will easily recognize in these stars the Great Dipper, and now you will have 
no trouble to find its place in the northern sky; but I will tell you before- 
hand that you will have to look very sharp indeed to make out the entire 
constellation. The outlines are very indistinct. 

The two outer stars in the bowl of the Dipper are called, as many of you 
know, the Pointers, and point to the North Star. When you have found 
the North Star, then imagine a line drawn through it, starting from the 
middle star of the Dipper handle, and carried nearly as far beyond the 
North Star, and your eye will rest on the constellation of Cassiopeia. The 
North Star lies about half-way between this constellation and the Dipper 
handle.* . 

According to ancient mythology, Cassiopeia was the wife of Cepheus, 
King of Ethiopia. She was said to be very beautiful, and so proud of her 
beauty that she boasted of being even fairer than Juno, the queen of the 
gods, or than the beautiful Nereids, or sea-nymphs. This so enraged the 
Nereids, that they prevailed upon Neptune to send a flood and a ferocious 
sea-monster, to lay waste the country of Ethiopia. It was finally ordered 
that, to appease the anger of Neptune and the sea-nymphs, Andromeda, 

* It has not been thought necessary to reproduce the figure of Cassiopeia here. — Epitors. 
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the daughter of Cassiopeia, should be given to this monster to be devoured. 
This shocking decree was about to be executed ; Andromeda was bound to 
a rock, but just as the monster was coming up from the sea, Perseus, a 
famous hero, appeared and killed him, and thus rescued the beautiful An- 
dromeda, whom he afterwards married. 

I have told you this story with all its hard names merely to show you 
how these constellations were mixed up with mythology, for Cepheus, Per- 
seus, and Andromeda are all to be found among the constellations, like 
Cassiopeia, but it would hardly interest you to have them pointed out. 

Cassiopeia is represented seated on a throne, or chair of state. This 
constellation is sometimes called the Lady iz her Chair, and sometimes 
simply the Chair. I leave you to decide, after you have found it, which is 
the best name for it. 

We will next look at Orion. This is one of the most remarkable groups 
of stars visible to us, and many of you must already know something about 
it. It may be seen during the winter evenings towards the south. You 
can easily find it by means of the three bright stars in the belt, which are 
sometimes known as Jacob’s Staff, and sometimes as the Three Kings, 
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Even those of you who have heard this constellation called Orion will, 
I think, be somewhat surprised to see such a fully armed warrior as is here 
represented. You see he carries a sword, shield, and club, and seems to 
be in a desperate encounter with some unseen enemy. 

According to the fable, Orion was a great warrior and hunter, and there 
are several stories of the manner in which he met his death, all in some way 
accounting for his having a place among the constellations. One story is 
that he impiously boasted to Diana, one of the Greek goddesses, that he 
could kill any animal that she could send against him, whereupon she sent 
a scorpion, which stung him on the heel and caused his death. Both the 
scorpion and Orion were then made constellations, to serve as a warning to 
boasters in the future. Another story is that he was a great friend of Diana, 
and used to hunt with her, and that she herself one day shot him acciden- 
tally, as he was wading with only bis head above the water, mistaking him 
for some strange animal, and that when the waves rolled his body to the 
shore she bewailed her mistake with many tears, and placed him among the 
stars. 

These stories and others like them, which I might tell you about the 
other constellations, are, as you well know, the purest fictions ; but I think 
when you have examined these figures carefully, and have seen how very 
little resemblance there is to them among the stars, you too will want some 
explanation of them. 

To many of you these figures will not be new. You have seen them on 
the chart, and others even more fanciful, and you have wondered what they 
were, and why you had such poor success in finding them among the real 
stars. There is a sort of mystery about them which I should be glad to clear 
up for you in part. Look for them as sharply as we will, we can see nothing 
like them. Here and there we may indeed imagine we can detect some 
faint resemblance to them, but it is very faint indeed, and we are quite sure 
that we should never have thought of looking for such shapes among the 
stars. How, then, did the ancients come to imagine them? 

Would you like to hear how this happened, how men were first led to 
observe and name the stars, and how in time the whole heavens became 
marked up in this mysterious way? I think you would much rather I would 
tell you something about this than show you more pictures which you can 
find on any chart of the heavens, or tell you stories which you know are 
not true. 

Let us begin by asking a question which you have not yet thought of 
asking, — What was the use of these constellations ?. When we have answered 
this, we shall be better able to understand how they came to be imagined 
in the first place. 

It has hardly occurred to you that these strange things, which we never 
trouble ourselves about, except from curiosity, can ever have had a use, and 
yet they did anciently have a use, and a very important one it was, too. I 
doubt whether you could guess it, if you were to guess ever so long. There 
was, indeed, one use anciently made of the stars with which you are all 
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acquainted. Before the invention of the compass, sailors steered their ships 
by them at night. But the use to which I refer was even more important 
than this, and led men to be constantly observing the stars. It was this. 
Anciently the stars enabled men to keep trace of the seasons, and thus, in 
a manner, regulated the common affairs of every-day life. Farmers told by 
them when it was time to sow and reap, and sailors, when they could ven- 
ture with safety to launch their ships and begin their spring voyages, or 
when they must lay them up in port through fear of the autumn and winter 
storms. These. constellations — I do not mean exactly the figures, but the 
groups of stars themselves and the names they bear — were as familiar to 
boys who lived two thousand years ago as are the days of the week and 
the months of the year to you. The stars were, in fact, the almanac of 
the ancients, for they had no almanacs like ours. 

So you see these constellations must have been very useful indeed, al- 
though you do not yet see quite how ; and you can see, too, why we take so 
little interest in them now, for we no longer have any such use for them. 
Our almangg, with its correct division of the year, is a much more con- 
venient guide to us, and farmers as little think of looking at the stars to 
tell when to begin their spring work, as they do of setting up a sundial to 
tell the hours of the day. This is one of those cases in which new inven- 
tions or improvements have left on our hands such curious objects that we 
almost forget, sometimes, that they ever had a use, but are apt to judge from 
these old-fashioned things that our ancestors were a very queer people. 

And now, having told you this, it would be unfair not to explain to you 
how the stars were anciently made to perform so valuable a service. I have 
some doubt about making you all understand this, but we will see. 

I suppose you all know what produces the change of seasons; that this 
change is occasioned in some way by the earth’s yearly revolution around 
the sun. You may pot all be able to tell exactly in what way, and I am 
sorry that we shall have to leave this unexplained, but if you know the fact, 
as I think you do, you already have the key to the use made of the stars. 

The earth travels around the sun; this causes the change of seasons ; the 
ancients kept trace of this change by the stars ;— put these three things. 
together, and see if you cannot make something out of them. 

The explanation is this. At different seasons we are on different sides 
of the sun, and as night is always on that side of the earth which is opposite 
to the sun, we consequently at different seasons see different sets of stars, 
or see them differently situated. If we were to select some particular hour 
for taking an observation of the heavens, — we will say an hour before day- 
break, while the stars are still visible, —we should in summer and winter 
see opposite halves of the heavens, for you know we always see one half 
of the heavens at one time. The half which we should see in June is the 
half which in December is below the horizon, out of sight.* 


* This is strictly true only of a narrow belt of the heavens lying midway between the two poles, 
for the region about the north pole is never out of sight, and that about the south pole is never in 
sight tous. But the statement is sufficiently correct to assist in forming a clear conception of what 
the annual change in the heavens is. At the equator it would be strictly true. 
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The reason it is necessary to select some particular hour for taking this 
observation is, that, owing to the earth’s revolution on its axis, we really 
have every night, between sunset and sunrise, a chance to see nearly the 
whole heavens, all except a narrow strip on either side of the sun. This I 
can hardly make clear to you, nor is it necessary to do so now. The reason 
I suggested an hour before daybreak — although any other, if we always took 
the same one, would have answered just as well—is because this was the 
hour preferred by the ancients. 

This change in the appearance of the heavens takes place gradually as 
the seasons advance. Every morning we can see in the east a small portion 
of that half of the heavens which the morning previous was below the hori- 
zon, out of sight. New stars will consequently every successive morning be 
seen in the east, while those in the west will successively disappear. The 
heavens have thus an apparent annual as well as daily revolution. 5 

This first appearance of a star or constellation in the east in the morning 
was called its rzsézg, and its final disappearance at the same hour in the 
west was Called its sefééng. You must not confound this with the daily 
rising and setting of the stars. The rising and setting of a constellation, 
as these terms were understood anciently, were its first and last appearance 
on the horizon at a particular hour of the morning, and took place in con- 
sequence of the apparent aznua/ revolution of the heavens. 

I can hardly hope to have made this clear’to you all, but I cannot do bet- 
ter in a short space, and I have at least given you something to think about. 

The constellations have each a particular season of the year for thus 
rising and setting, and the ancients were perfectly familiar with them all, 
and with all their movements. They knew which rose and which set in the 
spring, and which in the summer and autumn, as well as you do which 
months come in these seasons, and you can imagine how very useful this 
knowledge was to them. Instead of consulting an almanac to tell when to 
begin certain labors, as our farmers do, they were up bright and early to 
consult the stars, — to observe the rising or setting of some well-known con- 
stellation. For example, we read that among the Romans the rising of 
Taurus, or the Bull, which took place in the later part of April, was the 
guide followed in planting certain seeds, as beans, and in sowing clover and 
millet ; and that on the setting of Bodtes, in the beginning of November, 
certain winter grains were sown. Orion is another constellation frequently 
mentioned in ancient books. It was particularly useful to sailors, and is 
often called “ the stormy Orion,” because about the time of its setting dan- 
gerous storms might be expected. 

But I have already said enough to show you the wse anciently made of 
the constellations, and I hope you have received some new ideas about 
them. In another article I shall tell you something of their curious his- 
tory, — how they were at first simply names-for the stars, and how they 
gradually became mixed up with mythology, and assumed that strange char- 
acter which has sometimes caused so much mystery. 

George S. Fones. 
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A DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENT. 


| fag and Kitty were gathering gold. Not illusive to them, surely, 
but fleeting and rather difficult of accumulation, for there was a merry 
wind about that tossed their treasure here and there, and tumbled their hair 
over their eyes when they ran for it. 

Down in front of Gid’s and Gussie’s house there were rubies, and where 
the sunlight struck across them they glowed like flame ; but the old trees 
at the head of the street showered only pure gold, —no stain or speck of red 
upon it, Lovey’s hair was of this same color, but she liked rubies better, 
and after a while began to look longingly in their direction. Kitty thought 
gold was nice enough, and her mother had told her not to go as far as 
Gussie’s house, so she played on delightedly ; but Lovey stopped at last, 
ankle-deep in the rustling riches, and, pushing her hair away, looked up 
into the yellow trees and the blue October sky, which was just the color 
of her eyes, although she did not know it. 

“ There ’s a great deal of it to fall yet, Kitty,” she said. “I wish it would 
all come down at once, and cover us all up; we’d be ‘ Babes in the Wood,’ 
would n’t we?” 

“Oh!” said Kitty, stopping short and drawing up her breath. “Lovey 
Haines, we can /ay ‘ Babes in the Wood’ !” 

“ How, Kitty?” 

“ Why, it’s in ‘Our Young Folks,’ and Winny said it would be splendid, 
and we’d try it some time. She didn’t tell me edsactly how, but it’s boys 
dressed up and hoppin’ with bills and a feather duster, and red breasts, — 
and Winny laughed like everything, an’ you don’t speak, it’s Jamts-o-mine, 
you know, you just do things !” 

“O, but there is n’t no boys, Kitty!” 

“Well, I know; but if only Gid could come, and Gussie.” 

“Let’s go and ge¢ them, Kitty Plummer!” exclaimed Lovey, dancing with 
delight. 

“ But mamma told me to stay right at home,” said Kitty, sadly, her face 
falling. 

“My mamma did n’t tell me so,” said Lovey, earnestly. 

“ But she:told you to stay here, Lovey, with me, and Marjory ’d take care 
of us.” 

“No,” Lovey protested. “She said, ‘I’m going to the sewing-circle 
with Mrs. Plummer this afternoon, Lovey, and you may stay with Kitty.’ 
She never said I must n’t go to Gussie’s house ! ” 

“Well!” assented Kitty, rather doubtfully ; and Lovey bounded away. 

She danced over the rubies, without so much as thinking of them, and 
met Gid with a heaped-up basket of apples at the back door. 

“O Gid !” — breathless with eagerness, — “ we want you and Gussie up to 
Kitty Plummer’s.” 
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“ What for? I’m busy, Lovey, helping Tom gather apples,” he answered, 
indifferently. 

“ Well, any way, I’m goin’ to ask your mamma”; and, running on into 
the kitchen, Lovey found the object of her search “ preserving ” pears, with 
little four-year-old Gussie pulling at her dress, and teasing for “anover 
taste.” 

“Yes, they may go a little while,” said the tired mother, very willingly, 
in answer to Lovey’s request, making at the same time a pretty little rid- 
ing-hood of Gussie, by throwing over her head and shoulders a hooded red 
cape. M 

“Come, Gid; it’s some fun; Kitty ’ll tell you, and we must have you,” 
Lovey called ; and he followed. 

Kitty stood at the gate holding an old red shawl and a feather duster, 
furnished by Marjory. 

“OQ Gid and Gussie,” she called, «hurry up! They’re all gone, an’ 
there ’s nobody in our house but Marjory, and we’re goin’ to play ‘ Babes 
in the Wood,’ and you’re goin’ to be the robin, Gid, coverin’ us up with 
leaves, and this is what you ’re fixed with, only there’s a bill on, and I’ve 
forgot how. It’s in ‘Our Young Folks,’ and Winny read it.” 

“O yes, J know what you mean,” said Gid, laughing. “It’s in the last 
one.* Get it, Kitty, quick, and let ’s see how to make the bill.” 

“Tt’ll take her two hours to read it, if there’s long words in it,” said 
Lovey, impatiently. 

“Why, I know quite big words, Lovey Haines. I’m ’most a month 
older ’n you are!” 

“Yes, and when they let us play ‘authors’ once, you asked Charley if he 
had ‘Another Trollope,’ and he laughed till he rolled under the table,” 
retorted Lovey. 

“Ho! I s’pose she meant ‘ Anthony Trollope,’ ” said Gid, rather loftily. 

Gid is eight years old, and is looked up to by the three little girls as a 
person of knowledge and experience ; an illusion which he makes no effort 
to dispel. 

“There, I’ve thought!” cried Kitty, suddenly running to the kitchen 
again, and coming back with a tin tunnel. 

“ Fiddlestick !” exclaimed Gid; “I knew all the time what the bill was, 
only I could n’t think. I’ve got some good stout strings here somewhere.” 
And, after removing several articles of personal property from his pockets, 
he brought to light some tarred cord. 

“You must tie the shawl round me with this, girls, for the red breast. 
Tom told me how. Put the handle of the feather duster on my back, there, 
so. Now tie it round under my arms first, and then round my waist, tight . 
and hard. Can you tie a good hard knot that won’t slip, Kitty?” 

“ Yes,” said Kitty, tugging at the string. 

“There!” exclaimed Gid, after it was done; “my arms ought to have 
been tied in there out of sight. Who ever saw a four-legged bird ?” 


* See the number for October, 1872. 
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“No, your arms must be wings,” suggested Lovey. “You never can 
cover us up with that tunnel bill, and you ’ll have to use your hands some 
way.” 

“O yes,” said Kitty, taking off her little waterproof cape and throwing 
it over his shoulders. ‘“ There, let it hang over your arms. It’ll cover ’em 
up, and it /ooks some like wings, don’t it, Lovey ?” 

Lovey affirmed that it did. 

“ Now for the bill,” said Gid; and, taking the tunnel in his teeth so that 
it concealed his nose and a good part of his face, he stooped a little, flapped 
his wings, and gave a preliminary hop and p, at which Kitty and little 
Gussie fell down among the leaves screaming With laughter. 

Lovey did not smile. She thought the “Babes in the Wood” a very 
affecting story, and was determined to see only the pathetic side of this 
pitiful robin. ’ 

“Why, girls, you mustn’t laugh!” she said. “Now we must be the 
‘ Babes,’ and he ’Il come and cover us up.” 

“ Where’s your cruel uncle?” said Gid, in a sepulchral voice, holding the 
tunnel with his wings, and.speaking through it, “and your ruffians ?” 

“O, I forgot!” said sanguine little Kitty, musing a minute. “ Well, we 
can’t have only that part where the poor little babes are covered up with 
leaves, and —” 

“ And there ’ll have to be three babies and only one robin; but he’s a 
stunner!” interrupted Gid, flapping and chirping again. 

“QO Gid,” cried Gussie, laughing till the tears ran down her cheeks; 
“you don’t sing like a wobin, you sing like a cwow /” 

“Well, begin now,” said Gid. “Go out there under the trees by the back 
yard where it looks more like the wood, and I ’ll come from the hedge here.” 
And in a few minutes there were three little forms cuddled down on the 
leaves, and the robin came hopping from the hedge. 

“Chirp!” said the robin, stretching his neck, perking, and looking out 
sidelong. 

“O dear me!” said poor little Gussie, exploding with laughter again. “If 
’t wa’ n’t for that tail, I know I could help it!” 

“ Be still,” said Lovey, severely, mumbling face downward in the leaves. 
“Do you s’pose the dear little babies snickered when the robins came, 
Gussie Hale?” 

“ What did the wobins come for?” asked Gussie. 

“Stop !” commanded Lovey. 

“ Where wos the babies ?” persisted Gussie. 

“Don’t talk!” pleaded Lovey. “We’re dead!” 

“Who’s dead? / won't!” said Gussie, sitting up suddenly and beginning 
to whine. “I wavver be a wobin. I don’ want to be ’is !” 

“Is there anybody at home?” said a voice; and, looking up, they saw a 
gentleman and a lady, with faces of imperturbable gravity, leaning over the 
hedge. 

“No, sir,” said Gid, dropping his beak, and twitching vainly at the feather 
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duster. If only he had been a babe in the wood, covered never so deep with 
leaves ! 

“QO, it’s Uncle Nat and Aunt Emily!” cried Kitty, scrambling up and 
running to meet them. 

“ Why, is it you, dear little Kitty?” said the lady. “We came from the 
depot and found the house deserted.” 

“No, Marjory ’s in here somewhere ; come right in,” said Kitty, bustling 
away full of a new dignity, and followed by Lovey. 

In a remote corner of the garden the robin plucked furiously at his plu- 
mage; and later an old red shawl, a tin tunnel, and a feather dyster were 
found where the curtain fell. 

Anna Boynton Averill. 


—aacarnceyeo— 


A SOOTY THUNDERBOLT. 


OO August night, while our party was in the Katahdin region, our camp 
was on the crest of one of those long, bare, and rocky ridges to the 
north and northwest of the main peaks. Formerly this ridge had nourished 
a growth of lofty pines. Tall, weathered stubs, often fifty and seventy feet 
high, tower grimly from its ledgy, droughty summit; while hundreds of 
fallen trunks attest, like ruined columns, to a former grandeur. Only a few 
dwarfish sumachs, with here and there a green-black patch of scrub-spruce, 
can now find a root-hold. 

Our fire was built in the lee of a large transient boulder of granite which 
in old glacial times had been pushed across from the “northeast peak.” 
On the lower side of it grew a purple-budded clump of the sumachs, under 
the palm-like tops of which we proposed to make our “ nests ” for the night, 
of the dry brakes that had grown plentifully there last year, but from some 
cause had not sprouted during the present season. 

The afternoon had been hot, the heats of that headachy, feverish sort 
which characterize a sultry August day. We were therefore not surprised, 
as we sipped our strong, black coffee, and ate our cold “bite,” to hear 
the dull rumble of distant thunder, and see a dark bank of clouds looming 
in the northwest, from far over the inky expanse of Lake Chesuncook. 

“Shower coming,” Wash remarked. “We’re chalked for a ducking, 
unless we can contrive a shelter with our blankets against the rock,” he 
added. 

For the next fifteen minutes we were busy enough, bending the sumach 
stalks up against the side of the boulder, fastening them with flat stones, 
spreading the blankets over them, and placing more stones along the edges. 
Meanwhile, the cloudy mass came rolling grandly on. Night seemed to 
come with it. The air darkened. Bright lines gleamed far off in the 
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gloom of the cloud. The thunder pealed out on a sudden startlingly 
nearer. : 

From our elevated position the coming of the shower over the dark for- 
ests and darker lake had a sublimity which inspired awe. To see it driving 
up so furiously, while as yet not a leaf stirred near us, unfolding strange 
and ghastly tints, and lighted by shuddering fires, the red flush of which 
shone distinctly down on the distant waters, made altogether a panorama 
grander than words can portray. Soon a misty wall of falling drops ad- 
vanced across the landscape, heralded by a solemn, far-borne roar which 
half drowned the thunder. 

We had stood gazing on the scene. A sudden gust plucked wildly at 
our hats, and tore and twisted the sumachs. The cloud was getting up over- 
head. Swift, vengeful flashes streamed out, followed by short, sharp peals. 
Then came a dazzling blaze ; a deafening crash and roar burst forth with a 
hollow, awful rattling of the heavens. My eyes were aflame; but I caught 
fearful glimpses of a lofty stub, forty or fifty yards to the south of our camp, 
seemingly a pillar of bright fire. And then we all saw a great ball of flame, 
blue-bright and wondrous, rolling slowly toward us from the foot of the 
stub. Slowly, I say; for we all jumped away from out its path, and still 
saw it trundling up, no faster than a football, bobbing over the uneven 
ground. It touched a rough fragment of granite, a few yards from our 
shelter, and exploded with a loud dang, like the report of an overcharged 
musket. Squibs and arrows of flame darted about with a strong odor of 
ozone. ; 

None of us were struck ; we had got pretty well off from it ere it burst. 

“ A fire-ball!”” Wash exclaimed. 

“ A clearly pronounced case of globular lightning!” was Raed’s exultant 
comment. 

‘Set the stub afire,” observed Wade. 

Up near the top the slivered old trunk was bursting into blaze. The 
gusts made forked tongues stream out in the gathering darkness. Momen- 
tarily the sheeted, driving rain swept past. We dived into our shelter. 

That was the last of the thunderbolt that night; but Raed waked us all 
at a very early hour next morning, bidding us come out and see where the 
“ fire-globe” had burst against the fragment of rock. A spot as large as 
one’s two hands was blackened. Soot had been deposited, enough to smut 
our fingers, and bits of a sooty substance lay sprinkled about. 

Now if electricity be a mere force, as Tyndall and Faraday tell us, what 
blackened the rock? Where did the soot come from? Was it from sub- 
stances which this electric force had collected in its passage through the 
air, — aerial particles of metallic and sulphurous dust ? 

We debated this question quite watmly that morning; but as we came to 
no very satisfactory conclusions, I shall leave it to the learned Japas and 
mammas of our younger readers. 

Unpublished “ Camping Out” Sketches. 
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CARL’S PLAYTHINGS. 


N the city there is a street of tall brick houses, in which there are cheap lodgings 

for poor people. Behind one of these houses there is a little yard, where the 
noise of the street is only a subdued murmur, and tufts of grass spring up between 
the stones. It is surrounded on three sides by brick buildings, and on the fourth by 
a high wall, which in summer is half covered by a climbing honeysuckle that bears 
curious red flowers. 

One June morning this place was in all its glory. In the corner some dandelions 
were blooming under a broken clothes-basket, pushing their brave yellow heads 
through the cracks and crevices, and in the fringe of grass along the foot of the wall 
was a pink clover-blossom. The honeysuckle was full of flowers, but the topmost 
branch, the most beautiful of all, had been broken off, and lay half withered on the 
ground. A large humming-top lay beside it, and a battered and solemn little horse 
on wheels looked on with amazement in his one round eye. 

The old clothes-basket belonged to the German washerwoman who lived in one 
of the tenements, but the playthings were her little boy’s. The honeysuckle was his, 
too. It had grown from a slip that his mother had brought, long ago, all the way 
from her garden in Germany, and Carl was proud of its strength and beauty. 

One day in spring he had gone out to spin his top, and see if the honeysuckle had 
bloomed. Some of the buds had partly opened, and the air was filled with the fra- 
grance. There was a blue square of sky above the yard, and Carl almost thought 
he heard a bird singing somewhere. 

Looking up at the sky, he saw some one at an open window of the house opposite, 
—a little girl of five or six, wrapped in a shawl, looking wistfully down into the yard. 
Her face was white and thin, and the warm wind blew her hair around it, till she 
looked like one of those quaint old pictures of saints with patient, childish faces, and 
halos about their heads. 

**Come down,” cried Carl, — ‘‘ come down, little girl, and play with me. I’Il let 
you spin my top !” 

But she only shook her head sadly, and presently the window was shut. 

‘She is sick,” said Carl to himself. ‘* Poor little girl !” 

Tt was delightful out there in the yard, it was so warm. The grass by the wall was 
almost as green and fresh as grass in the country, and the honeysuckle had come all 
the way from Germany. 

Carl was looking at his top. It was rather worn and dingy, but then it had a 
wonderful hum. Except the little spotted horse on wheels, it was his only plaything. 
Presently he walked slowly towards the window under that at which he had seen 
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the little girl. It was so warm that the window was open, and a woman sat there 
sewing. 

Carl stood on tiptoe holding up the battered old top. ‘‘See!” he said to the 
woman: ‘‘it is a pity that the little girl up stairs can’t come out ; this is for her to 
_ play with.” Then he ran away into the house, 

Several days passed before he saw the little sick girl again. She was sitting at the 
window as before, but she seemed paler and thinner ; when she saw Carl she smiled 
and nodded, and waved her hand to him. Carl was playing with the wooden horse, 
which he loved almost as well as the German honeysuckle. It was no wonder, for 
this fiery steed stood proudly on three legs, and was covered all over with round red 
spots, while amazement, and affection for Carl, gleamed in his single great eye. 

Carl had fastened a dandelion on his head, and he was indeed splendid. The sick 
child thought so, for she stretched out her weak little arms towards him, and cried, 
**O, the pretty horse ! the beautiful horse !” 

Carl looked up at the window, and then at the wooden horse on wheels. 

‘*Perhaps she would like—” he began; but then, suddenly throwing his arms 
around his old toy, whispered softly, ‘‘ My dear, pretty Fritz, I can’t give you up; I 
want you!” 

No doubt Fritz looked much astonished, but the great dandelion fell over his eye 
and obscured it. 

Carl played about the yard in the mild warm air some time, but he seemed to be 
thinking hard, and presently he began to talk confidentially to Fritz. 

‘*Would you amuse the little girl? Would you be very quiet and good?” 

Fritz said nothing, but he stood on three legs with a determined air, like the 
gallant steed he was, and the yellow flower gleamed on his forehead like gold. 

Carl took him up, and carried him to the window, where the woman sat all the 
time at work. He pushed him slowly in, and, ‘It is for the little sick girl,” he said, 
speaking very fast and thick. 


It was summer now. There had been several hot days already, and the German 
honeysuckle was covered with flowers. 

The little girl in the opposite house was too ill even to sit by the window, and 
Carl wandered up and down the little yard all alone. 

When the topmost branch of the honeysuckle had bloomed, he broke it off for her, 
thinking that it might perhaps bring something of the beauty and fragrance of the 
summer-time into her dreary room. It was a fine branch of flowers, fresh and sweet- 
smelling ; but as he gave it to the sewing-woman, he noticed a curious expression on 
her face. She held the flowers in her hand a moment, and then said, gently, ‘‘I 
guess, little boy, she will not want them now. She is dead.” 

Without looking into his frightened face, she gave him back the honeysuckle 
branch, and pushed the old top and the little horse on wheels into his unwilling 
hands. 

He stood there, perplexed and awed, with the playthings in his arms, when his 
mother called sharply from the house, ** Carl ! Carl!” 

He dropped everything, and ran in. 

And this is why, on that June morning, a withered honeysuckle branch and a 
humming-top were lying on the ground in that little back yard, while a broken little 
horse on wheels looked pathetically on with his one round, bewildered eye. 

Alice C. Osborne, age 14. 
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ITALIAN PEASANTS. 


In our geographies the people of Italy are usually characterized as a lazy, good- 
for-nothing set. And that there are lazy people in Italy is undeniable; nay, I will 
go so far as to admit that the beggars and lazzaroni are about the laziest people on 
the face of the globe. But there is another class of people, the contadini, or peasants, 
who may with equal truth be described as the most industrious. 

The contadini — as perhaps you may know — are the agriculturists of Italy. Un- 
like our farmers, however, they do not own their ground or rent it from a landlord, 
but are employed dy the landlord to till his ground, and he compensates them for 
their services by giving them a house rent free, and by dividing the profits of the 
podere, or farm, with them. Very few poderi, by the by, yield more than one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred dollars a year; and it is on the half of that sum that the 
contadino has to support his family, which is always a large one, eight or nine chil- 
dren being by no means an uncommon number. A podere often contains several 
hundred acres, and you will readily perceive that to cultivate it properly requires an 
immense deal of labor, particularly if you reflect that none of our modern improve- 
ments are known in Italy. Even the plough is used very sparingly, and only on that 
part of the podere where wheat is raised, — the greater part of the tilling being done 
with that most primitive of implements, the spade. It is indeed a wonderful, and to 
unaccustomed eyes rather a painful sight, to see a whole family of contadini, men, 
women, and children, each with spade in hand, toiling away the whole day long 
with the thermometer at 90° odd in the shade. Perhaps you will be surprised at 
the idea of the women sharing their husbands’ labors in the field ; but, indeed, the 
contadine (that ’s the feminine plural of the noun contadino) are even more industrious 
than their lords and masters. It isa positive fact that, except when at their meals or 
in bed, they are always busy at something. When their day’s work in the field is 
over, they either take out their straw platting or their knitting, or else sit down by 
those old-fashioned implements, the distaff and the spindle. The very smallest chil- 
dren also have to contribute their mite of labor. Almost as soon as they can walk 
they are made to perform small jobs about the house and yard. 

Naturally, they have little or no time for study, and you very rarely meet a conta- 
dino who can either read or write, although there are excellent public schools in every 
village, no matter how small. But then, where ignorance is bliss, you know, ’t is folly 
to be wise, and I really don’t see that learning would do them any good. True, they 
have that fault common to all ignorant people, namely, superstition ; but then, who 
would exchange their blind, unswerving belief in everything they see and hear for the 
cold, calculating scepticism prevailing in more learned communities? As to morals, 
they are the most simple, innocent, and guileless people it has ever been my lot to 
meet. Admirers of George Eliot’s novels will remember the character of ‘* Tessa” 
in ‘‘ Romola” ; and, indeed, she is not an exceptional case, but a type of the whole class. 

I have mentioned that the landlord gives the contadino a house free of rent, and 
this house is indeed a marvel to see. It’s nothing like the comfortable, cosey little 
cot in which the humbler American dwells, but a great irregular mass of stone (a 
far cheaper material in Italy than either brick or wood), partitioned off in the interior 
into a few large rooms. The front door generally opens right into the bake-room, 
where the huge brick oven is. The reason this oven is made so large is, that bread 
is baked in it only about once every three months, and, therefore, enough has to be 
baked at one time to last until the next bake-day comes round. At the side of the 
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bake-room is a really immense room, which serves the triple purpose of kitchen, 
parlor, and dining-room. In the middle of this room is a table of the rudest possible 
fashion, which, with a few straw-bottomed chairs and perhaps a cheap print or two, 
is all the furniture it can boast of. The bedrooms are-up stairs, and are of some- 
what smaller dimensions. At first sight all these rooms appear to be as squalid and 
dirty as possible ; but if you look into the matter, you ll find that this is not on ac- 
count of the contadino’s want of cleanliness, — he washes and scrubs them faithfully 
enough, — but because such houses cannot be kept clean. Many of them are nearly 
a thousand years old, and all the washing and scrubbing in the world won’t wash out 
the marks imprinted by the finger of Time. Then, from some cause which I don’t 
pretend to understand, the chimneys are ‘so faultily constructed that they won’t draw 
well, and the smoke from the oven and the kitchen fire blackens the walls in a way 
which nothing can efface, besides filling the house with a very unpleasant odor. 

Meat is very little eaten by the contadini, being considered too great a luxury for 
any day but Sunday. They subsist chiefly on vegetables, and a preparation of chest- 
nut flour, which is quite a palatable mess. Butter is not used by them at all, but 
they spread their bread with olive-oil instead. Even the very poorest of them always 
have a flask of wine for dinner; and-yet, to do them justice, they are the soberest 
people in the world, and such a thing as a drunkard among them is absolutely un- 
known. 

As to their dress, the picturesque costume which you have perhaps been accustomed 
to associate with the Italians of the lower classes has long ago been discarded, and 
the outer man of the contadino now differs very little from that of any other civilized 
being, except that it’s always as full of holes as a pepper-box. The contadino, 
indeed, is a great believer in the proverb of ‘‘ Waste not, want not.” He’ll wear 
the same old coat for years, and when at last it has become so ragged as to be liter- 
ally unwearable, he ’ll hand it over to his better-half, who will manage to make some 
kind of a jacket out of it for one of her sons ; and when it’s become too small for 
him it will go to his younger brother, and in this way will run through the whole 
family. When at last all the sons have outgrown it, it will be handed down to the 
grandsons. After a while it will drop off the wearer’s back from sheer inability of 
the shreds to keep together. But its reign of usefulness will not yet be over. The 
mother, after having soundly drubbed the last wearer for the shameful way in which 
he has maltreated his clothes, will cut out all the best pieces, and put them carefully 
away to serve as patches in other garments whenever needed. Then the remnants 
will be tied to a stick and placed in the podere as a scare-crow. 

It’s just the same way with the clothes of the females; they are all handed down 
from one generation to another. But then, besides their every-day dresses, the con- 
tadine (fem. pl.) have one dress in common, which the simple creatures all unite in 
believing the most gorgeous thing of its kind ever seen. It is a white muslin dress, 
with a lace veil, and a wreath of flowers of the same color. 

This is worn by all the daughters successively at their first communion i wed- 
dings, becoming the property of the one last married. 

Being used so seldom, it’s natural that these dresses should last for a long us and, 
in fact, it’s not unusual to find one which is over two hundred years old. 

Well, then, to conclude, the contadini are a sober, industrious, and honest class of 
people ; not assuredly without their faults, but still, in their own way, very useful 
members of society. 


Wm. S. Walsh. 
Camoen, N. J. 
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THE CANDY FROLIC. 


**O DEAR! what shall we do next? I am so tired of watching the rain, and I’ve 
played circus until I am tired, and Tom has won all my marbles, and there’s nothing 
else to do.” And Dick sighed disconsolately at the dreary aspect of things in 
general. 

‘* Well, I’m sure I don’t know,” said Bess. ‘* Nor I,” echoed Fanny. While little 
Nell said hopefully, ‘‘ Ask mamma ; she ’ll know; she always does.” So off started 
these three restless mortals for the sitting-room, where they poured their troubles 
into mamma’s sympathizing ear. 

‘* Well, my dears,” said she, ‘*suppose you make molasses candy. I used to think 
that great fun when I was a little girl.” 

“*O goody!” said Dick, standing on his head by way of expressing his satisfac- 
tion, while the girls declared that mamma had thought of just the nicest plan imagi- 
nable, and Nell said triumphantly, ‘‘I told you so.” 

‘*Now go to the kitchen and ask ‘cook’ if she will have you there, and then all 
of you put on big aprons, and I will come and see that you begin right.” They did 
so, and ‘‘cook” having consented on condition that she should have some of the 
candy, they were soon busy at work. Tom and Fanny were deputed to prepare the 
nuts, while Dick and Bess presided over the molasses kettle, and Nell flew around 
with a large spoon in her hand, alternately dipping it into the candy and popping it 
into her mouth, declaring with a wise look that she thought it was n’t sweet enough. 
Things went on very prosperously for a while, although Tom did now and then 
hammer his fingers instead of the nuts, and Dick and Bess nearly upset the whole 
kettle of molasses in their endeavors to get it on to the front of the stove. But the 
molasses was determined to do its best, and boiled with all its might, bubbled, and 
tried to get out of the kettle, until, after dropping it into water several times, Dick 
announced, with a solemnity befitting the occasion, that it “‘was done,” and called 
for the pans. Bess made a frantic rush for the pantry, and brought out two pie-pans, 
a pudding-dish, and a tin pail; into these the candy was poured and taken to the 
cellar to cool, while the children sat down and tried to make the time pass quickly 
by telling stories, until it should be hard. 

Just in the middle of a frightful ‘ghost story,” Tom declared he heard a noise in 
the cellar, and they all hastened to the spot to look after the precious candy. Dick 
arrived there first, and set up a doleful cry which was followed by a sharp ‘‘ Scat !” 
The others followed, and a sad spectacle met their gaze. It seems that Tabby 
and her three kittens nade their home in the cellar, and had accidentally stepped into 
the pans of soft candy. As it was rather warm, they tried their best to get out, but 
that was n’t so easy as getting in, and there they were obliged to remain, mewing 
piteously, while poor Tabby ran around in great distress, and in her frantic endeavors 
to help them had made the noise which raised the alarm. 

The kittens were soon extricated by tender-hearted Nell, while the others examined 
the state of the candy. Fortunately, that in the pail was untouched ; ‘‘ For which, O, 
let us be thankful !” said Bess. 

‘But it is so soft!” groaned Fanny. ‘I’m afraid it ought to have been put in 
something more shallow.” However, they made the best of it, and carried the rescued 
candy up stairs, where the whole family were invited to partake of it, which they did, 
and praised it very highly, although it was rather soft, to be sure ; but, as mamma said 


soothingly, ‘‘accidents will happen in the best regulated families.” 
Madge, age 15. 
Lonc Brancu, N. J. 
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MUSICAL BOXES. 


A.tmost the last words I heard before leaving New York last spring were, ‘‘ Now 
be sure to see the Musical Boxes when you get to Geneva.” So, when I came to 
Geneva, I went round from one shop to another looking at them ; but I did not see 
anything very remarkable until one day, sauntering along the promenade, I dropped 
myself into a shop and asked for musical boxes of the pretty, vivacious little French 
girl at the counter. 

After looking at some which were exactly like others that I had seen again and 
again, I asked for a certain air which they had not in stock. Instantly my little 
French girl did a most sensible thing ; she rushed off in the manner of vivacious 
French girls, and returned with a small brown card bearing in its centre the picture 
of a musical box, and below the picture, — Fadricant de Pitces 2 musique en tous 
genres, Rue Pradier, No. 7. “Here, then, was the magical bit of pasteboard that, 
unknown to myself, was to admit me to the Palace of Musical Wonders. 

Directed where to find the ‘‘ No. 7, Rue Pradier” by the same obliging person, I 
started on my quest, and came at last upon a shabby workshop full of brass and iron 
and bare-armed workmen, one of whom put me on the right road by pointing to a 
door at the end of a long passage. This door bore upon it in broad, black letters, 
Salon 2 vente ; and on opening it I found myself in the salesroom of the factory. 

Here, in two small but neatly furnished rooms, were some of those musical wonders 
that have made Geneva famous the world over. Here were to be bought musical 
boxes of all kinds, from the child’s toy for ten francs to the great piano-like boxes 
costing five hundred times as much. Round the walls were ranged shelves filled 
with boxes of all sizes, shapes, and tunes. On the tables, too, were musical boxes ; 
on the mantel-pieces, on the floor, here and there and everywhere, lay the boxes in 
magnificent profusion, and holding silent within their polished walls no end of pretty 
tunes, 

A salesman who spoke remarkably good English showed us, in company with 
several others, the remarkable features of the rooms. By one of the windows hung 
two wicker cages, each containing a canary bird. But what, in the name of wonder, 
can that thing sticking out at the side be? Presently up comes our conductor, and 
grasping the ‘‘thing” commences turning it. Sure enough, it’s a key, and he’s 
winding up the little songster, which forthwith begins to sing, fluttering.at the same 
time its tail-feathers, and turning its head from side to side in the most natural way 
imaginable. This bird would continue, we were told, to sing at intervals for two 
hours just like a real canary, only better. It cost six hundred francs. Our eyes were 
next drawn to several bottles and decanters which adorned a sideboard. The guide 
picked up one of them, and, on his turning it bottom up, it immediately began to 
play ‘Coming thro’ the Rye.” It was intended for wine, and when vour guest filled 
his glass by inverting the bottle, his ears would be saluted with music. It would 
puzzle any one not in the secret to tell whence the music came ; for the bottle is per- 
fectly transparent except in one place, the bottom, which is ground until the glass 
becomes opaque, and in the hollow of which the musical box is placed. 

Next came a cigar and wineglass stand, which played when opened, and stopped 
when it was closed. Ladies’ work-boxes and photograph albums addicted to the 
same pleasing habits were strewn broadcast over the tables, to say nothing of purses 
that, when you opened them to take money out, played an appropriate air; perhaps 
**Coal-Oil Johnny,” or ‘* Tommy Dodd.” 
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Just in front of a handsome mirror rested two porcelain flower-pots containing 
each a small nondescript vegetable, on which was perched an equally nondescript 
bird. These, too, were subjected to the winding-up process, and the birds thereupon 
began shaking their tails, fluttering and whistling in a most surprising and unheard- 
of manner. 

By this time we had arrived at the musical boxes properly so called, and we cer- 
tainly heard a great variety. During the performance of one of the large boxes, a 
very stout lady, exhausted by her sight-seeing and hearing, seated herself in one of 
the handsome arm-chairs that were scattered through the rooms. No sooner had she 
done so than the air was filled with discord ; for she had inadvertently sat upon a 
musical chair, which instantly began to play a tune, like the famous seats at the Round 
Table, which filled the air with music when the chosen knight sat upon them. 

One of the finest boxes we saw, or rather heard, was one containing a complete 
orchestra with sets of bells, anvils, drums, and trumpets. To hear this splendid piece 
of workmanship perform an operatic air was almost equal to hearing a real orchestra. 
Everything came in with perfect accord. It played the ‘ Soldier’s Chorus” from 
Faust for us ; it was simply superb ; the rattle of the miniature drums, the blast of the 


tiny trumpets, were all given to perfection, and with splendid effect. 


Z. B. Stork, 


BABY’S WISDOM AND RICHES. 


O you grown folks with your wisdom, 
You don’t know what Baby knows, — 


You have never seen the fairies 
In the lily and the rose. 

You have never heard their whispers 
As they hover in the air ; 

Only Baby hears them ever, 
All for him their stories rare. 


When you hear the merry robins 
Singing in the garden near, 
Do you ever know the meaning 
Of their songs so sweet and clear? 
Ah! when Baby, smiling, listens, 
With his blue eyes shining. bright, 
He can understand their carols, 
fe can heed their songs aright. 


When the butterflies come sailing 
Through the air on purple wings, 

In his ear they whisper many 
Beautiful and lovely things ; 


And he sees the fairies hiding 
In the lily and the rose; 
Ah, you grown folks with your wisdom, 
You don’t know what Baby knows! 
O you grown folks with your riches, 
Jewels, silver, precious gold, 
You are not so rich as Baby, 
Treasures great his small hands hold. 
For the buttercups are golden, 
And the daisies silver white, 
And the dewdrop in the morning 
Is a jewel diamond-bright. 


O you grown folks with your wisdom, 
Do not spoil these visions bright ; 
Soon the world will close around him, 

Shutting out the glorious sight. 
Soon he ’ll mingle in its pleasures, 
And forget the fairies’ words ; 
But till then, I pray you, leave him 
With the flowers and the birds. 
Alice Maude, age 14 














LOVE IN AMBUSH.—A PANTOMIME. 


HIS pantomime can be produced in any room, without rehearsal, and with but 
very little trouble, by children or adults. If convenient, a waltz should be played 
upon a piano, and the performers should keep time with it in their motions, 


PERSONS AND COSTUMES. 

STEPHEN, the father. Dressing-gown, spectacles, cane, hair powdered with flour, 
coat, shawl, and hat. 

FRANK, the lover. Dress-coat, cane, eye-glass, straw hat. 

JENNY. Calico dress, white apron. 

A table ; ironing board, or any other board (or boards pieced together for the purpose) 
about the size of the top of table; clothes-basket standing on a candle-box ; flat-iron ; 
some towels in the basket ; a sheet, or large table-cloth ; two chairs, a newspaper, sheet 


of paper, pen, empty inkstand, three envelopes with letters inside. 


Jenny enters, places table in centre of room, puts board upon it, spreads cloth over 
so it reaches the floor, takes towels from basket and irons them, goes to the door, 
comes back to her work, and repeats this action twice, as if expecting a visitor. 

Stephen enters slowly, leaning on his cane, and sits down in a chair at the left of ~ 
table ; unfolds his newspaper, and begins to read. Jenny makes gestures of disap- 
pointment, and goes often to the door. Stephen motions to her to attend to her 
work. She begins to iron, stopping to go toward the door when his eyes are fixed 
on the paper. She seems anxious to get Stephen away, and takes a pattern of calico 
from her pocket, motioning him to go and buy some. Stephen feels in his pockets, 
and shakes his head. A knock is heard at the door. Jenny seems very impatient ; 
Stephen again directs her to work. She takes a letter from her pocket ; motions to 
him that it is time for him to go for the mail. He seems unwilling ; the knocks 
continue. Jenny goes for his hat, coat, and shawl, hastily puts them on him, and 
pushes him to the door. As Stephen goes out, she pulls Frank in behind his back, 
and locks the door. 

Jenny and Frank shake hands energetically several times; she places two chairs 
close together ; they sit down and look lovingly at each other; Frank kneels down 
and takes her hand, holding his other hand on his heart. 

Loud knocks at the door. They take the board and the cloth off the table, and 
carry the table out of the room by another door. Frank then places his hands and 
knees on the candle-box, which is placed just where the table had stood. His head is 
toward the right. Jenny places the board upon his back, and covers it with the cloth, 
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which must reach the floor, so that the table thus formed resembles the other one very 
closely. She runs to the door, and lets in Stephen, who seems very cold and cross. 

He takes off his hat and shawl, and draws a chair slowly up to the-left of the table. 
Just as he sits down Frank kicks away the chair, and he sits upon the floor. He gets 
up, shakes his fist at Jenny, who motions that she did not do it, as she was very busy 
ironing. He draws up the chair again, with a like result. Then Jenny holds the 
chair until he sits down. Stephen opens and reads his letters. Jenny seems to be 
talking with Frank, who shows his head at right end of table, and seems tired. Jenny 
motions him to keep still. : 

Stephen goes for pen, ink, and paper, and begins to write. Frank becomes tired, and 
moves the table up and down violently. Stephen shakes his fist at Jenny ; seems 
telling her not to shake the table. She continues her work, and when Stephen begins 
again to write, the table moves again. Stephen gets up, and picks up Frank’s hat 
from the floor ; shows it to Jenny, who tries to make him think it is his own. He 
shakes his head. She then puts it on as if it were her own. Stephen pokes about 
with his cane, and goes all over the room. When he goes by left of table, Frank 
kicks him ; he falls, then jumps up and pushes under the table with his cane. Frank 
rises to his feet, throws the cloth over Stephen’s head, and runs away followed by 


Jenny. Stephen pursues them out of the room. 


WORD SQUARE, —No. 1. 
A market. 
A definite space. 
A farmer’s duty. 
A useful article. 


CHARADE. — No. 2. 


Belle Vannevar. 


When “ shades of night are falling fast,” 


My second on the fire we cast, 
And gather round with book and game ; 
Then flickers with unsteady flame 
My frst, while on my whole it stands, 
An emblem of life’s wasting sands. 

M. S. T. 





Arranged by G. B. Bartlett. 


BEHEADINGS. — No 3. 
Behead a craft, and leave a kind of 
grain. Behead again, and leave a prepo- 
sition. Again, and behold a kind of drink. 
: Walter Cushing. 


WORD SQUARE. —No. 4. 
My first is a meeting of sellers for trade. 
My second is a town where woollens are 
made. 
My ¢hird is a hard and durable metal. 
My fourth is for tenants with landlords 


to settle. 
Paul E. Marshall. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No.5. 


Sack Hazard. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES.—No.6, 


W. Loew. 
WORD SQUARE. — No. 8. 
Close. 
Rest. 


Requests. 
Quiet. Ida BE. W. 


ANIMALS FOR ANY ONE. — No. 9. 

1. What animal would a city like? 

2. What animals did Dido like? 

3. What animals do English yachtsmen 
like ? 

4. What animal does the border ruffian 
like ? 

5. What animals would an Irish Pope 
like ? 

6. What animal does a bald man like ? 

7. What animal do we all like for sup- 

r? 

8. What animals does the miser like ? 

9. What animal do boarding-house 
keepers like ? Jack Straw, 





Ed. Ward. 


WORD SQUARE. —No. Io. 
1. A kind of fish. 
2. Crippled. 
3. A response. 
4. To repair. 
Grace and Maude, 
ENIGMA. — No. 11. 
I am composed of 8 letters. 
My 3, 8, 5, is an animal. 
My 5, 2, 3, is made from a tree, 
My |, 4, 3, 8, is a girl’s name. 
My 6, 8, 3, belongs to a boat. 
My 7, 4, 1, is something we burn. 
My whole is a summer resort. 
Mary Hayes, age i. 
BURIED HEROES. —No 12. 


1. The Essequibo, one of the rivers of 
South America, flows in a northerly 
course. 

2. The whole family of the colonel, 
son, daughter, and wife, were there. 

3. It is better that one should suffer 
alone than all endure the evil. 

4. The children’s acorn wall is ingen- 
ious and picturesque. 

5. The King of Beasts bade Cat urge 
Dog and Rat do their duty. 

6. When you have locked the door, 
come to your dinner. 

7. You must put names enough to fill 
up the list. 

8. The blind man has to beg monthly to 
make up his rent. 

Helen F. More. 
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A ROLL OF CLOTH. —No. 13. 

1. Has Annie ever heard of Iconium? 
the Biblical Iconium, I mean. 

2. We saw a snake while we were i.. 
the woods, and were much frightened ; 
but Basil killed it with a stone. 

3. If you want something to drive that 
nail in with, there is a hammer in our 
kitchen cupboard. 

4- I went with Henry Prescott on a 
trip from New York to Niagara Falls. 

5. The drama will be rehearsed to- 
night ; do you know your part, Adela, 
in Evangeline? 

6. When you pass through this thick- 
et, look out for your scalp; acanthas are 
prickly. 

7. I opened the door, and met the 
butcher bringing ham for dinner. 

8. Last night there was a grand revel; 
veteran and youth were there. 

g. You’ve got a bite; draw in your 
line, Nell. Lillian F. W. 
CURIOUS COMPARISON. — No. 14. 

Positive. 
The prisoner pays the counsellor, a man 
of mighty mind : 
“ Not guilty!” is the verdict that the jury 
soon will find. 
Comparative. 
But when he’s first accused of crime, how 
great is his alarm! 
He trembles and he quakes with fright, — 
but now he’s free from harm. 
Superlative. 
In gratitude he spreads the board, and 
asks the people all 
To join with him in taking cheer within 
the banquet hall. 
Jack Straw. 


ANSW 


169. Peat, neat, seat, feat, meat. 
I RON 


170. 
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171. 1. Hayti. 
land. 4. Bermuda. 

Borneo. 

172 
173. 


DE 
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2. Porto Rico. 3. Newfound- 
5. Zealand. 6. Ceylon. 7. 


“ Many a little makes a mickle.” 
Book, nook, look, rook, cook. 
174. Cornwallis. 

175. Kansas. 

176. “Essay on Man,” dy Pope. 
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ENIGMAS. — No. 15. 

I am composed of 11 letters. 

My 1st is found in her dimples, where 
witchery lies. 

My 2d in her nose turned up when a beau 
she spies. 

My 3d is found in her locks and wavy 
curls. 

My 4th in the trim parasol she jauntily 
whirls. 

My 5th in the nosegay she bears with the 
air of a flirt. 

My 6th in the velvet that borders her 
gathered-up skirt. = 

My 7th is found in her heart, but not in 
her mind. 

My 8th in the ribbons that trail and 
draggle behind. 

My oth in the damask she daily puts on 
to her face, 

In her diamonds, and in her cards in 
their ivory case. 

My toth in her eyes and her ears, her fin- 
gers and toes. 

My 11th in her hands, her knuckles, her 
rings, and her nose. 

The whole is a lady whose two-fold fame 
is complete, 

First known in a story, then often seen 
on the street. 

Bessie. 


NAMES OF BIRDS.—No. 16. 


1. A metal, a letter, and a measure. 
2. A color and a letter. 
3. A period of time, a preposition, and 
a wind-storm. 
4. To separate, and an elevation. 
5. A boy’s nickname and a preposition. 
Ellie. 





ERS. 


177. It’s rectilinear (wreck, teal, ix E R). 
178. A little darkey (dark &) in distress. 
179. Rheumatic, — attic room. 

180. Raphael. 

181, 3. i. W. Bellows, H. W. Beecher. 
3. H. B. Stowe. 4 Charles 
Dickens. 5. William Wordsworth. 6. U. S. 
Grant. 7- George F. Train. 8. Abraham Lin- 
coln. 9. Thomas Carlyle. 10. Michael Angelo. 
11. W. T. Sherman. 12 W. H. Prescott. 13. 
W. H. Seward. 14. O. W. Holmes. 15. Our 


2. 
Martin Luther. 





Young Folks. 
182. Totmsk, Omsk. 








toys answer to many inquiries from distant 
friends, we are happy to state that the pub- 
lishing house, from which this magazine goes 
forth on its monthly visits, was of consumed in 
the great Boston fire. The sea of flame rolled 
fearfully near us, and at one time it seemed as if all 
this part of the city must go down in the raging 
gulf that swallowed granite walls as if they had 
been pasteboard; but gunpowder, steam fire-en- 
gines, and an unlimited supply of Cochituate wa- 
ter at last prevailed. 

It was one of the great fires of this continent, — 
indeed, one of the great fires of the world. Ina 
few hours property to the amount of one hundred 
million dollars was destroyed. The finest busi- 
ness part of Boston, with its truly magnificent 
blocks, — literally palaces of stone and iron, — was 
swept away by the fiery tornado. Where towered 
those proud streets, nothing is now to be seen but 
tumbled, blackened ruins. Hundreds of prosper- 


ous merchants saw all their brilliant prospects 


vanish in an instant ; numbers were made home- 
less ; and thousands of men and women and boys 
and girls, depending upon their daily labor for 
support, were thrown out of employment. 

But this terrible calamity has also its gratifying 
aspects ; and when we see the glorious spirit of 
old Boston rising up undismayed, triumphant over 
disaster, and still more when we see how the 
heart of the whole country is thrilled with sym- 
pathy, — cities vying with each other in sending 
proffers of aid, — Chicago, so lately herself a suf- 
ferer, hastening to succor the houseless and im- 
poverished ; — when we witness all this, we thank 
God for the noble traits of humanity which, often 
unseen in the day of prosperity, come out in ad- 
versity like stars in the night. 

The publishers of “Our Young: Folks” met 
with heavy losses in plates, presses, etc., which 
were in the burnt district ; but (as we set out to 
say) nothing essential to the prosperous continu- 
ance of this and their other periodicals was lost. 
And so we are enabled once more to send out 
from our comfortable corner a happy, a grateful 
New Year’s greeting to all our friends, 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
Epitors or “Our Younc Forks”: ~ 
As we think little benefit is derived from mis- 
cellaneous reading, we wish to begin a systematic 
P 





course; and, as we know of no one more compe- 
tent to give advice on the subject, we come to you 
for aid, and would be very grateful for any sugges- 
tion you may give us. 
Yours truly, 
Tue “ Boorer Lapy,” 
“Betta WILFER,” 
“ Amy RossartT.” 


MONMOUTH, ILL., October 7, 1872. 
Epitors or “Our Younc Forks” :— 

I am a constant reader of your delightful maga- 
zine, and I think, of course, that it is the best one 
published. .... 

I would like to ask you what course of reading 
you would recommend as likely to prove most 
advantageous to me. I am (as perhaps I should 
have told you before) thirteen years of age. Al- 
though I am very fond of reading, I have never 
entered upon a regular course. I have usually 
been in the habit of picking up any book I come 
across, and if I think it will be a good one I read 
it, and then lay it aside for another. But I am 
doubtful as to whether that is the most instructive 
plan, and I should be pleased to know what you 
think of it, and what books you would begin on. 

Yours truly, 
“ FRANK.” 


We have recently received several letters like 
the two given above ; as it is impossible to answer 
each separately, we will here say a few words to 
all interested in the important subject of reading. 

In the first place, read carefully Rev. E. E. 
Hale’s two papers entitled “‘ How to Read,” pub- 
lished in the August and October numbers of 
“Our Young Folks,” 1869. If you have not the 
numbers, send to the publishers for them. We 
can add little to the excellent counsel he gives you 
there. He does not choose books for you, for he 
does not know each reader’s peculiar wants ; but 
he tells you how to choose them for yourselves ; 
and he indicates different courses of reading for 
persons of different tastes. 

A little choice fiction and miscellaneous reading 
is to be recommended to every one who has the 
time for it. But no one aiming at self-culture 
should stop there. Whatever course of general 
reading you adopt, there are certain books which 
you cannot afford to neglect. A little history, 
biography, and popular science are necessary to 
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every one. 
from romance to fact, read Macaulay’s, Motley’s, 
Prescott’s, Irving’s, Parkman’s, historical works, 
which you will often find more interesting than 
any fiction. With the history of your own country 
you will of course acquaint yourself. The lives 
of eminent men and women are always instruc- 
tive; and so are good books of travel. Read the 


poets, not carelessly, but studiously, — especially | 


Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Burns, 
Scott, Byron, Coleridge, Keats, Tennyson, and 
our own Bryant, Whittier, Longfellow, etc. 
Master a single play of Shakespeare’s, — say The 
Tempest; get to understand the imagery, the 
characters, the art of its construction, and to feel 
the spirit that pervades the whole, and you will 
already have accomplished a great thing for your 
mental cultivation. Read the essays of Elia 
(Charles Lamb), and those of Carlyle if you are 
up to them. You will have touched the flower 
of human genius when you have learned to appre- 
ciate Emerson. 

To many minds much modern scientific writing 
is as interesting as romance ; and to all who have 
any taste that way we would recommend the works 
of Lyell, Tyndall, Darwin, and Hugh Miller. Al- 
most every one will find the books in Scribner 
and Company’s Wonder Library both entertain- 
ing and instructive. 

In conclusion, remember that any book worth 
reading at all is worth reading more than once. 
A great help will be found in good books of refer- 
ence, — particularly a good dictionary, an atlas 
of the world, and a cyclopedia, in which one 
should always, if possible, look for explanations 
of those things in his reading which he does not 
teadily understand. 


Lizzie L. Smith sends us the following receipt 
for making skeleton leaves; it came with an an- 
swer to the question regarding leaves and ferns, 
too late for notice last month. 


“First dissolve four ounces of common washing- 
soda in a quart of boiling water ; then add two 
ounces of slacked quicklime, and boil for about 
fifteen minutes. Allow the solution to cool ; after- 
ward pour off all the clear liquor into a clean 
saucepan. When this liquor is at its boiling point, 
place the leaves in the pan, and boil the whole 
together for an hour, adding from time to time 
enough water to make up for the loss of evapora- 
tion. The epidermis and parenchyma of some 
leaves will more readily separate than others. A 
good test is to try the leaves after they have been 
gently boiling for an hour, and if the cellular mat- 
ter does not easily rub off betwixt the thumb and 


Our Letter Box. 


If you wish to make an easy step | 
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skeleton is exposed. The skeletons, at first, are of 
a dirty white color ; to make them of a pure white, 
and therefore more beautiful, all that is necessary 
is to bleach them in a weak solution of chloride 
of lime, — a large teaspoonful of chloride of lime to 
a quart of water; if a few drops of vinegar are 
added to the solution, it is all the better, for then 
the free chloride is liberated. Do not allow them 
to remain too long in the bleaching-liquor, or they 
become too brittle, and cannot be handled without 
injury. About fifteen minutes will be sufficient to 
make them white and clean looking. Dry the 
specimens in white blotting paper, beneath a 
gentle pressure. Simple leaves are the best for 
young beginners to experiment upon ; the vine, 
poplar, the beach, ivy leaves, make excellent skele- 
tons. Care must be exercised in the selection of 
leaves, as well as the period of the year, and the 
state of the atmosphere when the specimens are 
collected, otherwise failure will be the result. The 
best months to gather the specimens are July and 
August. Never collect specimens in damp weath- 
er; and none but perfectly matured leaves ought 
to be selected.” 


Dear “Younc Fo.txs”:— 

I did not notice Alice C. Tuck’s question about 
preserving leaves, or I would have answered it 
before. But if it will not be out of order, I wish 
this might be inserted in the January number, as 
I think that it is prettier than any described in the 
December : — 

Put two or three large cakes of white wax into 
a kettle, placed on the stove where it will be as 
hot as possible w7thout boiling. Dip the bright 
autumn leaves into this, and then shake them 
over a paper to shake off any drops. They will 
dry in a few moments, and, not having been 
pressed, will keep their natural shape. These 
will last until the next season. 

G. S. T. 

Dear “Younc Fotxs”:— 

I want to tell you something about Versailles, 
where I am spending thesummer. The palace and 
park are the objects of the greatest interest ; I sup- 
pose you all know who built and laid them out ; 
Louis XIV., “‘le Grand Monarque,” whose reign 
was one of the most glorious for France. 

As you enter the main court, from the “‘ Avenue 
de Paris,” you will observe that it is adorned with 
bumerous statues of the warriors and admirals of 
France, — Turenne, Condé, Duguesclin, etc. At 
the upper end of the court is the palace, built of 
red brick and white marble, with those peculiar 
French roofs which are so common in this coun- 
try. On the two wings of the palace are inscribed 


finger beneath cold water, boil them again for a these words : “ A Toutes les Gloires de la France.” 
short time. When the fleshy matter is found to | Directly in front of the palace is the statue of 


be sufficiently softened, rub them separately but | 


very gently beneath cold water, until the perfect 


Louis XIV. in bronze, on horseback, and larger 
than life. 
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Among the many rooms and halls in the interior 
of the building is a long corridor, containing all 
the statues and busts of the kings of France. 
There is also the “‘ Salle de l’Opéra”’ ; the chapel, 
beautifully gilded’and painted; and the chamber 
of Louis XVI., husband to the beautiful queen 
Marie-Antoinette. They were both beheaded in 
the “‘ Place de la Concorde,” in Paris. And there 
are many other interesting apartments and picture- 
galleries, particularly the ‘“‘salon” of the king, 
that faces the park, which is behind the palace. 

The park is remarkable for its fountains, stat- 
ues, etc. Some of the former are very elegant; 
such as the “‘ Bassin de Latone,” which throws up 
water to the height of twenty feet, intermingled 
with a hundred little jets ; then again the “ Grotto 
of Apollo,” which is very pretty; it represents 
Apollo in his Grotto, and surrounded by the seven 
Muses, who are washing his feet and bringing 
fresh water from one of the many cascades that 
come out of the rock. But the finest and most 
beautiful one is the ‘‘ Bassin de Neptune,” which 
has more than two hundred fountains, each jet 
above fifty feet in height. It is considered one of 
the largest and most powerful waterworks in the 
world. These fountains play once a month in 
summer, and it is very picturesque to see the col- 
ored dresses of the military, and the swarms of 
people gathered round the many “‘ bosquets” and 
flower-gardens and waterworks. 

There are still the palaces of the “ Trianons,” 
where Marie Antoinette had her Swiss farm, and 
used to amuse herself with feeding the poultry. 
But now I am afraid of making my article too long, 
so I will leave the farm and “ Trianons” for an- 
other time. 

FLeminc TucKERMAN, age 13}. 


GREENVILLE, N. J., October 28, 1872. 
Dear “Younc Forks” :— 
Will you or some of your readers kindly tell 
me how to emphasize correctly in reading this 
passage from “ Marmion”? 


“ Where's Harry Blount? Fitz Eustace, where? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare! 
Redeem my pennon, — charge again! 
Cry, ‘ Marmion to the rescue !’” 


Enclosed please find my contribution toward 
the prize money. Though I cannot undertake to 
originate a prize rebus, still I would like to 
contribute my mite toward the reward of others 
who can. Could n’t you persuade the victorious 
rebuster to have his or her portrait printed in 
“Our Young Folks”? I propose that the next 
prize be given to the individual under twenty 
years of age who sends in the best original fiction, 
either prose or poetry. Not a personal, biograph- 
ical, historical, or geographical sketch, but an 
article that shall be purely fictional, the prize 


Our Letter Box. 
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being contributed by the competitors and those 
who may be interested; the length of said com- 
position being determined by the editors. This 
idea may not be practicable, but take it for what 
it is worth, and, if you choose, publish it. 

We have taken “Our Young Folks” from the 
first, and have only one number missing, that 
containing the poem of “ Darius Green,” and we 
have not been able to replace it. If you can 
kindly tell me how to do so, you will greatly oblige 

Your sincere admirer, 
Carriz E. A. 

The publishers will send by mail any back num- 
ber of “‘Our Young Folks” on receipt of the 
price, 20 cts. 

What do our readers say to Carrie’s other ques- 
tions and suggestions? 


Nellie E. Packard. — The publication of Grace 
Greenwood’s “ Little Pilgrim” was discontinued 
several years ago. The phrase, “in apple-pie 
order,”’ may have originated in an old English 
custom of cutting the pie-crust, before baking, 
into curious patterns of crowns, stars, circles, etc. ; 
or it may have been suggested by the nursery- 
thyme, 

“ A was an apple-pie ; 
B bit it, 
C cut it, 
D divided it,” etc. ; 


in which case it would mean “in alphabetical or 
precise order.”” We have some recollection of 
having answered this question before. 


Henry P. Day, of Jacksonville, I11., writes us 
that he wishes to establish an amateur paper “ to 
which young people shall be the only contribu- 
tors.” All who would be interested in such a 
scheme, either as subscribers or contributors, 
should write to him for a prospectus. 


Minnie Angell wishes to know how to make an 
olian harp. Cannot some of our readers give 
her the desired information? 


Israel A. Kelsey asks “if any of ‘Our Young 
Folks’ can find a word of nine letters from which 
they can make thirteen words without transposing 
a letter, —the words to be formed in the same 
manner as these from the word Aearth: he, hear, 
ear, earth, heart, art." He sends a word of nine 
letters, with thirteen others made from it, which 
we will reserve until we see whether any one else 
can do as well, or better. 


Ignoramus (evidently a girl this time) asks the 
following questions ; who can answer them, or 
any of them, for her? 

1. Where to find the lines quoted in The Circle 
Benefit which appeared in the N. ber number 
of “ Our Young Folks,” — 
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“ Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet 
‘Womanhood and childhood sweet.” 
2. In what poem of Tennyson’s these lines are 


found, — 
arias Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 


Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly, 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily.” 
3» Where these lines are to be found, — 
“* Bind the sea to slumber stilly, 
Bind the odour to the lily, 
Bind the aspen ne'er to quiver, 
Then bind love to last forever.” 
4 What does “ eidola” mean? 
5. What is the correct pronunciation of Melu- 
sina, and Yosemite? 


“O” writes: “I often see an interrogation 
point enclosed in brackets in the middle of a sen- 
tence, and do not fully understand its use in such 
places. Will you explain it?” 

The interrogation point is thus used in place of 
the word “‘query,” or the abbreviation ‘‘ Qu.,” 
and signifies that the meaning or the correctness 
of some word, phrase, or statement that precedes 
it is doubtful. 


William sends this rhymed answer to the Cha- 
rade in our last Letter Box : — 
“ The boy that Laura D. Nichols had in 
Her mind, when she wrote that Charade, was 
* Aladdin.” 


Grandmamma sends rhymed answers to the 
Charade, and to Metagrams 169 and 173 in the 
“Evening Lamp” department, thus : — 


MetaGcraM No, 169. 


In the far-off days of old, 
When the meeting-house was cold, 
Our mothers filled the bright tin stove with Aeaz, 
And we passed it round the pew, 
To see what it could do 
Toward the warming of both big and little feet. 


Peat, with a change of letter, 

May make a something better 
Than a dried-up bit of bog to give heat, 

And if my little friends 

Would accomplish all their ends, 
They will find it a great aid to be neat. 


When you ’re tired grown with walking, 
And would like to stop for talking, 
How pleasant is a shady, cool retreat, 
Where, beneath a spreading tree, 
In a group of two or three, 
You may sit and rest upon a rustic sea! 


When you read a wondrous story, 
Of daring and of glory, 
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How quick the youthful heart begins to beat, 
As the bosom heaves a sigh, 
And a tear-drop in the eye 

Shows the longing to achieve a kindred feat 


When the morning eiheul is done, 
And, aweary of the fun, 

The children from the playground all retreat, 
How welcome is the dinner, 
How happy the beginner, 

Of a nicely roasted joint of juicy meat ! 


MetacraM No. 173. 


First I am a book, 
Then I become a nook, 
Next a lover’s look, 
Anon a noisy rook, 
And last of all a cook. 


Other answers to many of our last month’s puz- 
zles were sent in by Mary Tisdale, John A. 
Brooks, Lucy Bittinger, Fred H. Johnson, Helen 
F. Mackintosh, B. Gilbert Colt, Hattie L. Osborn, 
and Annie Boyd. 


MALDEN, November 25, 1872. 
Epitors or THE “ Younc Forks” :— 

I have taken your magazine since the first three 
or four months of its publication, and every year I 
like it better and better. A few weeks since I was 
asked if I was not getting too old to take it, but I 
replied decidedly in the negative; I think that I 
shall never get too old for that. I know that father 
and mother and my “ grown-up” relatives all ad- 
mire it as much as I do; and especially do the 
younger ones of the family hail its arrival with the 
greatest glee. Such a scramble as there is the 
minute I get into the house with it! And unless 
I drop it immediately, I am in danger of being 
smothered. 

Is there no young people’s paper that you pub- 
lish? I have never seen or heard of it, although I 
have inquired diligently among all my young 
friends. 

Do you know of any book that will teach me 
ventriloquism? There are a great many sounds 
that I can very correctly imitate. I think it must 
come easy to our family ; I have two uncles who 
are skilful ventriloquists, and my sister is not far 
behind them. If you know of such a book, will 
you please tell me the name and where I can 
procure it? 

If you come across a particularly spicy piece of 
poetry, or an unusually comical piece of prose, will 
it trouble you very much to put it into your maga- 
zine? For we are required at school to “‘ speak” 
every Saturday, and I have almost exhausted my 
supply of poetry, etc. I think that is the case with 
a number of girls in the school ; and if you would 
oblige me by so doing, you would also oblige oth- 
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ers, as no small number of those who go to our 
school take your magazine. 

Always wishing you welfare and success, I re- 
main, 

Yours fruly, 
N. A. G. SHEPARD. 

Answers. 1. We do not publish any paper for 
young people, thinking it best to concentrate all 
our energies upon “ Our Young Folks.” 

2. We do not know of any book which teaches 
ventriloquism. That is something which, we 
think, must be learned from practice, with, if pos- 
sible, the aid of a teacher. 

3. We think it an excellent idea to publish in 
“Our Young Folks” short and spicy pieces 
adapted for speaking, and would like to make this 
a feature of our magazine, if we could find such 
as are not already hackneyed. Will any of our 
readers, who have discovered fresh pieces of the 
sort, have the kindness to send them to us? We 
will gladly print them in the “Letter Box,” if 
suitable, and not too long. 


New Books. — “‘ Camping Out, as recorded by 
Kit,”’ is the title of a fresh and racy book of ad- 
venture by C. A, Stephens, whose career as a 
writer has been watched with interest by our 
readers ever since the appearance of his first 
sketch in Our Young Contributors’ department, be- 
tween two and three years ago. That first sketch, 
though written by a lad still in his “ teens,” 
showed a remarkably steady hand, a sense of 
humor, and a mind well stored with observation 
and experience. For a young writer, his style was 
singularly free from verbiage and affectation ; and 
if sometimes it appeared a little coarse in flavor, 
it was because he drew his inspiration from actual 
life amid the scenes he described, and not from 
books. 

‘Camping Out” is a record of the adventures 
of four young fellows in the wilds of Maine, where 
they met with all sorts of strange and funny expe- 
riences with wild animals and wild nature, de- 
scribed in the author’s characteristic manner. 
Live boys will be delighted with the book. The 
sketch of “ A Sooty Thunderbolt,” which appears 
in the present number of “ Our Young Folks,” is 
one of these “‘ Camping Out ” adventures not in- 
cluded in the volume. 

* Dolly’s Resolutions, or Letters from Abroad,’ 
by Hannah ‘Maria, is a book more especially de- 
signed for girls, and which our Young Folks, 
who have read it, pronounce “splendid.” In it 
some well-written descriptions of scenes in foreign 
countries are blended with an interesting domestic 
story, the whole having an excellent and whole- 
some moral. Published by Claxon, Remson, & 
Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 

With the publication of ‘ Gareth and Lynette” 
is completed the most thy series of poems 
in modern literature, — “‘ The Idyls of the King,” 
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by Tennyson, To our more advanced and 
thoughtful readers, — to all those aiming at a high 
culture, — these magnificent epic books are rec- 
ommended as objects of study and enjoyment 
which they cannot afford to lose. J. R. Osgood 
& Co., publishers. 


Our Young Contributors. Accepted articles: 
“What I know about Paper-Making,” by George 
P. Whittlesey ; “An Excursion to Tivoli,” by 
S. P. C.; “Chickadee,” by Eudora M. Stone; 
“A Child’s Morning Song,’ by Morna May ; 
and “ A Question,” by Alice E. Worcester. 

Again this month, as usual, this department 
overflows with the favors of our young correspon- 
dents ; and the following articles, all of them good, 
are crowded into our second list, — that of onor- 
able mention: —“* What I know about Blue Fish- 
ing,” by Bilboquet ; “‘ Faith under the Mafle,” 
by Alice M. E.; “ Flowers,” by Charlotte Lay 
Dewey; “A Dream Fete,” by V. C. H.; “ The 
Week before Christmas,” by C. T.; “Me. 
Washington in the Rain,” by Winogene ; 
“Lines to my Brother,” by Helen ; “A Good- 
night,” by Virginia; “ Fontainebleau,” by W. 
H. Hubbard; “ Under the Ocean,” by Clare; 
“Two Literary Girls,” by Edith A. Lane; 
“ Success in Life,” by Annabel Arnold ; “* From 
Boston to Quebec,” by Will; and “ Picnicking,” 
by Nellie H. Pettit. 

“ Messengers Landing” is correctly written 
but has the fatal defect of being uninteresting. 
The writer asks, “‘ May I try again?” Certainly ; 
the repeated efforts of young contributors will 
always be kindly welcomed and considered. 


Resuses designed to compete for the prize of- 
fered in our November number continue to come 
in — slowly — as we close this month’s Letter Box. 
Next month the prize will be awarded. Some 
of our correspondent’s efforts are quite ingenious ; 
and they have convinced us that we cannot apply 
to rebuses the words of wisdom which declare that 
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[See “ Madam Talbot's Story.” 
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